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time... on the line.! 

Eifry pnnJiJii pi iri minuic iiMiiiin in ijuluMry! Ttttft wliv tnany 
riiuu»:ij)d* uNcjrlin^ pbntf liaivt unai I It VI Tunc I < mlrul fur uvrr 
half j century. 

With IBM Tinit Ciriiirol, Liming h ri^ln . . uti ih*r pr-wJuc* 
liun line, in the office* ail u*T.r l hi" lnuhhns — milium ni.mu.il 

On -die-line dejjernJahilky and accuracy urc your* — cun nmiuce 
—Willi IHM simci 

1 H VI 1 1 1 1 1 1 i'i 1 1 n|jEnmUncfwti** Unriron k mid. flee trie Tunc Syntemi; 
J'rojjjruro Signaling System*, Nwr*c*" i Sv s4 r - k^_ kr« irrrlin-^ J)rnjr 
I^U. T.hu-i (.I-ni.1v, AiMdu Si.tin-tn.iauK jhlJ Timtr*, mi jikii* 
ikiu tu tJpc tiralucu iJluMtritiCLl Ji Hit right, 
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Indicating OvzM 



A Dodge Job Rated "Truck 
performs better on your job 

Here are 10 reasons vwl»Y* 



The right yiwts to SWHUtT the toad 

Whether your land* are big or Utile, 
Ireavy or %ht. there 1 * a Dttdgc *■ Jon- 
Raini" truck engineered at the factory 
to /ri yciir Jlok 

K-i^eiy unit that *uipprtrt» the load — 
Iramo, axles, spring*, whc-fli, lire* and 
.mhiTH— u haiit in a wide rung* of 
und rapncilicji to- provide the 
acivnpiri and capacity needed. No 
wrpncLcr your Dodge * r *Job'R&fad fr truck 
will perform better nn your Jgdv 




The rtghi wheelbate IV the bad. 

The wheel bfiBe of every Dodge truck 
in 'Vpo-flaCetT to help jive belter 
auirwiuvr.rrthililv. plus betk^r weight 
distribution for bigprr paylaaiLi- 




The right frame to support a npectAr 
load. The frame on every Dodtff 1 truck 
is **J*b-RotamV* to have the deafen, 
Htrerjitfh and rigidity nwdd far □ 
particular Ih-luLhlh j i ht ■ . 
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The rtcjtll «tei Mi support a flpedfk 
bad di.-p*ndiih]y under ell conditions. 
The aiicH on every Dodge truck are 
'Vofc-HniiH/ 11 to (five you the Mrenpth 

r- -ijuir, ,5 t,i supped 1 L.....J 



The ri-ghl springs I 11 - tup/mil ji nd 
cushion a aperfnc load, The aptinHJi on 
every Podfp truck are ' J i/oo-#afe5" tu 
ha vi? tl w ri jrb L iiuml n-r i>f leaves, req uired 
ri Ti-npr I, and flexibility. 



Th* right wheel* and fire % ui mu^ui 
h specific load nafe!y And surely. Wheels 
urt' "Joh-Fuhi.'" fur ri I ■ I s^n.-r^lh 
deajgrn and diameter. Tirea are *"wlnh- 
Hafrif * far right »fw, tread and presume. 



The righf i/nifs to MOVE the food 

Whether yuur roads are paved or roueti, 
level or hilly, r.h*re%i a Dodfc "</^*- 
Hatfii" truck to haul your loads. 

Every unil iluimnvf the load — engine, 
■ kitL'h. trunamisiiion, propeller ahafi, 
rear aale, and others — m also built *m ii 
wkte Variety of &i&ea and capmiiLieji. 
Each us eninriecred. Tar n pariicuUr 

DiHtee l, JaihRaiisf h truck will save 
you money, laat longer. 



The right engine ta move a p|wriuY 
load aurely and economically. The 
engirt^ of every frftdjti 1 - Trur-k ifl "Jab 
Rait*!*' to give you the right power* 
performance and cperuLinj! economy. 




The right cMch to move □ jmecinV 
load dependably, The clutch in every 
I lodge truck ifl ftoftrrf" to have thf 

ihwiKn nnd mm* needed to meet a 
particular operating condition. 



The right I run 5 mi titan to move ■ 
speein'c load, The irflHatiiiiiiiiiJii in tl nt£ 
I i> iH^i- irm k ih '^Joo^Bflfeir' to have 
the fltrenfljth and number of apeedfl the 
pnrtifLjJar jnh n^i us n-n . 






The right type Dale tor the job, Runr 
ii\h- ..ri' ' R.iti >.i" . siniftr-apeed 
Tor normnJ Fervice 4 double-rWlurtlnn 
tor extra pqlluic rtbility. 2-speed Utt 
^ciiut ahtly tthanpn^ ooniiitinpa, 



The right gaisr fPHo of the rear nale 
to move a apecifir Uwt\ tm rand" .Vin-i 
travel and at apeeds you require. The 
re*T nxJe Of Apery Dodbe truck is 'Vae- 

/Tf<3j|iflf rp for ei3|JLfC j(rur fulln sic-. |.- I 



Eve r y Do dp e 4 iot- Rared ' 1 truck 1 1 factory -«ngl n e ere d to p erf o rm be He r 

Bemuse it's engineered ai ^r factory to fit a ■pecinc job. a Dodge "Jo^Hni^i" 
tTurk will nave you money . . . LaaL lunger. 

Aak your nearby Dodge deiler to tell you how you am get a Dode^! truck Lhlit k ■ »■ 
every unit from npnt to rear axle ^Jab-Raird"^ fA<ttory^n^rjeered to haul » 
,\* . \ta Im:mI i^.-r ih. i...Ld* you I ravel and at the »pecH- you riHr|uirt-. I Jo it «MPr f 



Only 



builds Tiab-RcdbtoC trucks 



NA^0^'S BUSINESS tm Scplambcr. 




knowledge will save yau money 
and give you better protection 

Thie rtuua is your loc-a] 1},S«F*&0, ipai Mi? has ipenr ye-tr- in *tmJy an J 
prendre In l horn uglily undrr^UiPiil ull lur ms of insurance protectioft, 

Proper m§u ranee protrrfion is vilal to you and your business* It re- 
quire* capable* fifO&SWHwl COUtWei 

For instance, there are over 22 diflcrenl policies for burjtUry protection 
aJune. Do you know the policy that provides the exact protection you 
lirrdy [ In- m:in , 4 . your loi^al U.S<P.&G> Agent . » * knomf Hi© advke 
is free. CmiFult him today. 



J* ike rotate ymi* mtv.tr n I . \ f S. n^t-nt at f'ot irrvice tn 

^■ji r nr tfri t , y r n f ff{ JTr.Ufjyr Ijju^n number and tub fvt QpermlM 25. 




OI.YSIJJ.T VOfJft JNJFMJM'Vrii 
VTJP K IHH tt)H OH I 4WYFH 



I ttEri*d Sint+n MdMlcy Jk IWiiJirjiril y Cippisr, tUiltimw A, Hid. 

i'lilt-lll v St liunrqal * InNiimnvr 4 arporilllttn. Hnti^mtr^ 1. Uti. 
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Hew Guided Mfc Takes OH This tiewesi anti-aircraft missile, Marine upward on its 

supersonic flight. \s launched, iteered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missile* blast high^ 
{Tying enemy aircraft out of llie sky Die control devices were developed by the Bel J SyiterrTs research and 
manufacturing units — the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company —working together 
in traditionally close reJ&tiomhip. This guided miiiilr assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps 
it just Mf of many important military project* now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. =± 
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MR. EXECUTIVE 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 
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POSSIBILITY OF 
ATOMtC BOMBING 



LABOR 
SHORTAGE 



... 



PRICE 
CONSOLS 




OTHER 
COMPLICATIONS 



YOU... 

still have to manage 
your business! 

George S.May Company 
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ii«h r^jriw RMiim And *rU«Lta i™ L* I |m CbftiMbtr** •ctlvfttw; jb ill niW rePtw»lB 

lb* i:iMHtih*t rtupjiLu- kiife p**|3D<M4blr fflf Mi* rtJbleiiLi ibnrwil vi far lIi* upi-iU-min *f *tltm_ 
\ *lk.f, ■ JllilL.r.r— i* L ,«rtllidHHl un I li* I 1l *:r**#fc Iminih l>p lb* C|»H»ll*>r 1 'i^niKT nl 

IkU la lit* H sN-p N- W_, Woltmirw d r D. C r ttbvzipum pm* lis lor 1 v«n. 
rn«f«l M — .T^rJ ^»iriiunr M*#-ch -T> . IL'-<«, U.r I'.*: . An n e WMhlratMrti 4 D. O. *AU- 
doeol *jH*t at 'QmbIpX Oh., anew th* >*t vt *Uwh I, ISIS. PrlHted ia U. ft- A. 




TOO 

BUSY FOR 

Business? 



Is your switchboard a botllct- 
tieck? It is whenwer it's too 
busy with jri^idc? traffic to han- 
dle incoming and oul-goin-ij 
otrfsfde calls- 

TAKE THE LOAD 

OFF YQW SWITCHBOARD 

SELECT-OPHOKE (nutomaf- 
ically and wjthou! an oper- 
ator) handles all Inside com- 
munication* Independently ®f 
your switchboard — permits 
you to Ltdk privately to trom 
one to fifty-five stations, indi- 
widually or collectively! 
SELECT-OPHONE saves man- 
power, helps expedite orders, 
puis action into ideas — frees 
your city phones for profil- 
making calls. 

GET THE FACTS! Write 
SELECT O-PHONE Division. 
Dept. 7-L KELLOGG SWITCH- 
BOARD AND SUPPLY COM- 
PANY. 6650 So. Cicero Ave,, 
Chicago 38, 111. 



KELLOGG 

StfafcO'Vkonb 

THE /tfJJ&f VOtCS Of iU$WFSS 
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. . but income goes right on! 

Damage to bun-mesa property brings two lunch nf financial 
ulunys: Los* of destroyed property values and losa 
of revenue* became of suspended ojic rations nr costly 
emergt-ney measures taken to nut m In in prorinrliou and 

sendees* 

b ire ami Extended Coverage Insurance protects property 
investments But a lire (even a small nue], falling aircraft* 
windstorm or explosion can slop production in any bind 
of a bu tiding, AdcI some times this will vosl more in terms* 
of lost income than lost property, 

U bai happened to all enterprises^ banks, storey hotel*, 
newspapers* factories, school*, milk distributors, laundries, 
among others. 

Business Interruption and Extm Expense Insurance pr* 
tect apinnt sucb revenue looses Gauged by fire or any of the 
other perils named in the policy. Every business concern 
without this kind of protection is open to severe loss which 
cannot l*e ret .wt-rarf from property insurant r. 

Ask your Hartford agent or your insurance broker to 
analyze your rerpiirerrietJth. Or write us to find out how 
your business income can be protected Against such Losses. 



HARTFORD FlfiE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARfFOftO ACCIDENT AMD INOEWNITY COMPANY 
HAHTFOtfD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 



HARTFORD 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Hartford 15. Connecticut 

Ham* 




Firm Nam*. 



'in!* 



AS A STAFFED for Time Maga- 
zine. EDWARD &. LOCK CTT had cov- 
ered the build-up of defense pro- 
duction for World War n in Wash- 
ington from Edward Stettlnius 
Lhrough Donald KfclfiOP and the 
War Production Board. So his re- 
search for 'The Small Type In War 
Contracts" turned out to be a re- 
newal ol contacts In a field once 
i a miliar to him. 

Loefcett left Time, Inc, p In 
r: i - 1 strike out for himself. Since 
then he has written regularly for 
several of the country's top peri- 
odicals sind has collaborated in £ 
great many stories with General 
Claire Lee Chennciult ol "Flylnp: 
Tiger" J a me The moat recent of 
these, was a syndicated series out 
Of Formosa and Hongkong last 
winter. It analysed, the strength* 
and ihe weaknesses of the Nation- 
alist China regime, 

"IT'S TIME the average Investor 
with surplus funds got around to 
the Idea that trying to beat the 

stock market is 

about as suicidal 
trying to beat 
the lite insurance 
- company, " This Is 
I a sample of the 
advice that SAM 
kfer M SHULSKY offers In 
"So You Want % 
^^^^ Share In IL S 
J Industry/' 
Shulsky Is a long-time news- 
paperman who began his career as 
a Saturday night and vacation 
copy boy on the now defunct 
Rochester, N. Y. p Jountul. He was 
15 at the time, Today he is assis- 
tant financial editor of the New 
York Journal American and of the 
I liter national News Service. He Is 
ftUo the current president of the 
New York Financial Writer* Asso- 
ciation— a group of men covering 
business and finance for the news- 
papers and magazines. 

Despite some 16 years of finan- 
cial experience, Shulsky still finds 
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Its dllllculL to cope with his chil- 
dren's monetary agp-^slveness. 
His daughter, li, insists that Ice 
cream and malted milk* should 
come out of the household food 
budget, not her allowance, And his 
£on* eight, already ha& warned that 
he is going to find out whether he's 
getting a J&ir share of papas 
salary — after he learns division. 

THE WALKER BULLDOG/' the 
Amy's new light tanfe, represents 
a en i lesion $ on the mobilisation 
road. It is the first 
and only major 
piece of new ord- 
nance produced 
by the Depart- 
ment of Defense 1 
since World War 
II: its production 
marks private in- 
_ dustry*a first full 
mmwrnm *Qmn cut at the rearma- 
ment ball, starting from scratch. 
For these reasons we asked KIN 
JONES to dig Into the production 
sLory ol the T41-E1. 

When Jones arrived at the Cleve- 
land Tank Plant, he found the 
Cacjiliat- Division of General 
Motors highly security cons^ou*. 
While production employes wore 
large celluloid identification 
badges, executives wore, instead, 
gold, silver and enamel reproduc- 
tions of the company crest. It gave 
Jones an Idea: He had his own 
flossy badge right with him! It 
was the diamond -shaped red, 
green, white and gold insignia of 
the Third Company of the famous 
Came rone Regiment of the French 
Foreign Legion, which he received 
while on maneuvers with the 
Foreign Legion In the Sahara 
Desert some while back, 

^ WAS RAISED on talk of horses, 
especially trotters/ 1 says HARRT 
HENDERSON, who wrote ' Those 
Hay Burning Hot 
^^^tM ,r ' My fa t he r 

had them and my 
Hi mother's family 
#v» W* had a stable In 
Klttannlng, Pa.. 
jr* where I Was born 
some 38 yr.irn aivi 
"The horse I re- 
^^^^ member best was 
pm m *w a sleek brown 
trotter named Billy Imes My! 
memory tells me that, he was one 
of the prettiest and fastest things 
on four feet, but recently I came 
across an old family photo of him 
and a notation on the hack says 
that as a green trotter his time was 
2:22, This would mean that per- 
haps he wasn't so fast after all." 
Henderson gave up horses for 




Ha\fe¥>u made the Decision to Succeed ? 



^T^IIE tJlMC L CHILL'* IN tVLTV l>M!MMt*5 

_L lift hIil-ii lit' in* 

wlirtlicr lie 1 * guir.^ m m-ilt- .t \uU- 
sliniujil &ucce3J wr just 9. living. 

Many niL-n re fuse t** fat«r ihai fait. 

They deny ili.ii dieir f"uin M - h in 
their haiiila* prewiring to believe that 
hw. tiriiirn Ma rice Ami ghtttCi mold 
thi ir careers. This re^oriiugrsicijjiei 
ihem (mm making [he effort ncecsf- 
wry to succeed, h ^licllera them 
hi mi the onus of failure. 

Bin it also tlmtms any lIijijlt [Jua 
niijjii 1su%l j to rise a hove the rank* m 

]iiisiiif»,h P I ill I Li- rfiititi^h ft* Uu'nrrfi \> 

die prime factor in any mair & success. 

Tlie L-fiii]Hjn ImtIow invite & jpw to 
nuke 1 1 Liit i let- mon tuday! 

THE INSTITUTE CAN HELP YOU... 

Through Un executive- training |jto~ 
^ranL, tjic Alexander Ha null on InaM- 

LlLLi- J S LJ I if I pud C I li l i*K llpnJL 

ihuusjikJ* iil'iiH-ri .K iltie their got) 
in Lmiit]ff5 mul industry. 

Hm ii i> a s i ll i > 1 1 1 j 1 1 1 fad (hji evtry 
one of ihoie men iva* aiiihiiujub. 



Every one had made Jeriaitm to 

The tiniimie can do noiliin^ for 
|Jm.-.i vim i.ft-k ""hi .i In jii;_ It 
can i tot endow am hi! ion where none 
crista. 

\f yim arc fcifriutttrd lv \yci alien t r the 

IctMJtUtt L'iL 1 1 ■ !" I'nr '."i- ulul IT lis* June 

Jfor to many nther* over * pern h i 1 gf forty 
yrar*; Furnish ***tei»jcic ftLwJftpte, in^ 
fiftin tnii* and a iimfniu^h EramiiTLL »» 
lurtcJjiiii'iiEjLi nl bmmtflt. 

Tf»r Tntliiule 1 * pro^m i* (k^nLfcJ in 
an iuicreitiiiLT, IH-|.Mi||C litMhL, inicil "Kiii^nnJ 
Ahead tn Bu ■ i nr* * . 1 1 

wnhiMjE con— iij me» 
n Jiiure j;ciiutMt]? in ■ 
JereMfd Stmpiy rc- 
E li r Ik I h c c init*" M 
be L'vi . .! ■ -I i i ii. r 

free eupr "will be 
mailed ti» hiu . 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

L>r|..t. 7?S, 71 W«4 I*ttJ\tt**u 1 Mm Vi-rl ID, !Vr* Vhii k 
fLiioalQ I, f.lnt«riij 




ALfc\A>Dt_R H 1 MILTo.^ InsttTTTT 

Dcpi, 77^ , 71 West 23rd Strecl, New York 10, New Wk 

In t jii.i'J,*: >-l \\ i llui/C;.ii Sd i r S r Ui'il, l nnirL^J I. ChiLaTlu 

I'lrjvr ci i j 1 1 ii.t. L-ikilimit wit, * tup> Lpf iJjc ri-l-t^Te: bt>o3t — 
"1 1 JrHil,N<h \i\YJkU IN Bl'SFNKSS. ' 

JtjUBCj » ■ « a i»4« »tt«4« * » 4i»*ii»iit4if »4*iniifiif ifMftf f>*Mif fi*«*tM 

Tirm Name .....,,..♦,.>,..„.< 

Hikhkkickil AiJdr£«|. . * * i i ktt »*■..«,»•» , . « t .«**4 ih 

Pi kilt Klft . ■ j 4 * * r* * k>Vt I 44>f • ! lt*l*ill«tMtl I- .» 41 4 » htlf H * ■ >■ ■■■ ■ r. ■ ■ i p ■ | • a. 4 P4 

liumv \tii\tm , r T . r T - ... r . . , 
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Industrial Sites in 
America's Third largest Market 

the 10S ANGELES area 



Unprecedented ind vitriol growth of 
rhis Qfeo in reeenr years rogerher 
with I he 1 targe increase in population, 

erg a' ei on unusual OpporFunily for 
fi*vf of expanding induilriai. 

Heie wUt be found dependable rqil 
rronada Nation, in-duifflql power, o 
*upp£y of labor,, port FaciliMei for for- 
eign I rode and, within The immediate 
area, a constantly 0/ owing market 
for manufactured and procefied 
cd mm ad it L?|, 

Union Pacific foreiaw ihe poienlial 
GL£NDALE 



LOS AHGELES 

VHNON 

SOtftH&ATE 

LOS ANGELES 



dppdiiijriiliei btre . . 4 acquired and 
developed itfei for *he induirrie* to- 
come. Today iheie iiJei ejccommddait! 
some af the nation'] icadmg compa- 
nies. Among them are ConNnenroJ Can 
Co, r Crown Zetlerboch Corporal ion, 
GenEf □! Motdri Corpora lion, B. F. 
Goodrich Cd, F PiM&bvry Flour Milts 
Co , Quaker Oat* Co., Rafh Packing 
Ca, F Sean. Roebuck and Co., and 
Willard Storage Bauer y Co. 
A few choice litei dfe still Oya^abJe- 
In ihete properties, citL wilh deporsd- 
able Unign Pacific rail iervic« + 




(IIVEISIPE 



FULLER TON 

ANAHEIM 



OTHER inrJuT-riol litas served ay U man Pa c if i c 
in fOul^ern California are available <n Lch-g 
Itaieffe, lv* Angelei Harbor, Paramount. $oufh 
Care, Vernon, Pomoro H Ontario, Rive rude. 
Anaheim. Fullerton, Lo Habro, Whitfi*;* Glen 
dale and Pdiadena, California. 




■ 5 r Mum- wide, Union Pacific' i 
WvffriaJ pTnnr ep^wlunifpei 
mrJ'ude If^M Jft Inele iwrnlvm 
Sidles: EALiFQtMlA, COlOMDO. 
IDAHO. KAN! A!, MONTANA. 

NftJASftA, NfVAOA, O*f0ON. 
UFA H, W AS WHO ION enrf WYOMING, 
far t/eraifed. tanhdenteo} information pJsejt wrfle- 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAIL TOAD, fcOOm 172 

Omaha % Nebraska 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 



ncwjpupertng tn the '20 "s A grad- 
uate of Penn State, he worked on 
many Pennsylvania papers before 
going to New York In i9W where 
he began t rce- lance writing for the 
shrk magazine* He married a col- 
lege cluMimsLtr and they live In 
Cruloti-on-ffudaon. N, Y„ with a 
gang of cowboy&p Indiana, pirates 
— namely three aona 

CONVENTIONS are big budness, 
a* everybody knows Hdw The 
aggregate annual outlay has been 
e^Limnlfd at more 
than $4 ,01)0 ,000.- 
000 And whrn 
business men shell 
out that much 
dough Lhry expect 
more In return 
than a morning- 
af ter headache. As 
a result business 
gatherings have 
taken on a new note. "The Meet- 
ing Cornea to Order" by Willi AM $ 
DUTTON fives the details. 

Dntton has been writing for 
magazine* qn and off for many 
year*. "The off." he nay a. "include! 
the Interludes of two world wars 
The on takes in about every kind 
of writing Job, the result* of which 
may be inflicted upon a he) pleas 
public " The range La from "per- 
sonals for the Stroudsburgt Pa., 
Daily Ttmt&, Ions? since deceased, 
to Bve-part articles for CaIU«r*i 
and the Saturday Evening Post; 
From movies to sermons and from 
g hosted speeches to book*. 

"I've yet to write the Great 
American Novel, or to become rich 
sand famous or be persuaded UuU 
the Maker dEd not originally in- 
tend me for a blacksmith instead 
of a writer. But give me time. After 
atJ, I've been at the buMne&s for 
only :ibuLLl 40 years " 

2 HIS Mi »NTH'S covci patnttng by 
f EN PHINS is actuajly u talr of two 
cities. Veteran gallery-goers will 
recognize the set- 
ting a-s a part of 
Lhe Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 
_ 3Vpw York City, 

* I ■ p ffl 3 : te copy is t at the 

lU^i' 1 1 ■ M ' i W,L ■ rjhotn- 
tlls^— f-rafihi-d En the 
Mdl National Gallery 
of Art in Wash- 
ington, D. C However, Artist 
Ptlns did a fine job of bridging the 
k r ap between them. 

J list In case you're wondering If 
we booted one by showing a south- 
paw painter, we haste si lu report 
that that's the way the lady ap- 
pears in the photograph Prlns 
| used as a guide ^ 
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a^BGTB GUNS AND butter — even too much 
Of butter? 

That question worries official Wash- 
ington * 

For too much is just about as bad as 
not enough to the makers of policy 
designed to maintain a full economy— 
particularly in an election year, 

jo^>OF GREAT CONCERN to the capital' 3 

policy makers is fact that they can- 
cot find causes for current trends* 

And therefore cannot estimate their 
depth or duration* 

Rise in employment is smaller* — and 
rise in mi employment benefit claims is 
greater — than they expected. 

Wholesale t commodity prices hold 
steady instead Of rising t and retail 
sales — though good— are far below expec- 
tations* 

*lhings are not reacting accord log to 
economic theory, We are left without our 
usual tools for analysis* 

* There must be character! sties in this 
economy with which we're not familiar — 
elements we haven't even discovered* 1 

That's how things look to a White 
House aide* 

gmtf?MA55 PSYCHOLOGY overrides economic 
\0 theory. 

Theoretically U. 5- should be in 
period of rising prices, shortages, 
overtime work in consumer goods fac- 
tories. 

Instead there's price recession — we* re 
wallowing in "hard to get* consumer 
goods* And factories supplying civilians 
in scene instances are down to 40 per 
cent of operating capacity- 

What's happening? 

One thing! Mrs. Brown went shopping in 
response to sale ads* bought no price* 
slashed goods "because I didn't have to 
have it and the prices still are too 
high. ■ 

Mrs* Brown* s fruitless shopping trip 
means little in itself* But that's no 
isolated case* 

It's part of widespread feeling, part 
of mass psychology that defies economic 
theory, upsets plans, fills warehouses 
with unsold goods. 

According to theory p the more money 
people gat* the more they spend* But 
that's not happening. 



Rate of personal income after taxes 
has been rising steadily ail this year* 
But spending rate has failed to parallel 
it. 

Personal consumption expenditures in 
last quarter of 1950 were at annual rate 
of S 198. 400 .000.000* 

In first quarter this year they Jumped 
to |20S » OQOi 000*000. But then the turn 
came. Second quarter rate was (203.000*- 
000+000 — despite rise of income. * 

Taxes made little difference. Over 
same period tax take increased only 
about half a billion. 

Sudden rise in personal net savings 
accounts for the shift* In second 
quarter 5*9 per cent of disposable in- 
come went into savings* Compares with 
4.3 per cent in first quarter. 

But that doesn't answer the "why?* 

Economic theory that spending rate 
follows income doesn't take into con- 
sideration accumulations resulting from 
war scare buying* 

But these accumulations make it easier 
for consumers to look at price tag£— 
and decide to put their money in sav- 
ings. 

^>G0VERN|LENT CAN OPEN throttle on 
%0 defense production, take up slack 
elsewhere in the economy. 

That's widely believed. But don't rely 
on it. Performance on arms program so 
far suggests it's impossible* 

If Government can't keep defense pro- 
duction up to schedule, there's little 
Chance it can push it ahead of plans. 

Why has armament program fallen nearly 
30 per cesit behind sehbdule? Answers to 
that show difficulty of throttle- 
pushing* 

First: Shortages of materials — despite 
apparent oversupply of consumers 1 goodp. 
made of scercc copper, lead, tin, steel. 

Armament takes these materials in vast 
quantities — and supplies aren't great 
enough to expand production* 

So program is geared to its slowest 
components. 

Second: Shortage of machine tools. 
While this shortage is quest ionable, it 
is real enough to check quick expansion 
of arms program* 

Thirds Reluctance on part of military 
to settle on designs, go ahead with pro- 
duction orders. That will be continuing 
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cause of slow going in arenas en t making* 

Military expected to learn by experi- 
ence on Korean battlegrounds. But except 
for Jet fighter planes of excellent per- 
formance Reds withheld whatever new 
implements of warfare they have. 

We used weapons- Reds used manpower, 
Sq LI* s, learned comparatively little of 
Red equipment progress* 

Military is inclined to go slowly on 
. present designs. 

Tendency of top brass is to accent 
research* development* 

FEDERAL RESERVE Board's industrial 
^0 production index illustrates econ- 
omy's dependence on arms program. 

Index has held steady at about 222 for 
past six months* 

During that time Treasury* 5 expendi- 
tures for defense have Increased 50 per 
cent — from annual rate of $34,000,000,- 
000 in March to |36. 000. 000. 000 last 
month* 

So instead of being superimposed on a 
full civilian economy, as expected, arras 
program has displaced part of contracted 
civilian requirements— an offset instead 
of an addition. 

During same period manufacture for 
civilian markets has been at a rate con- 
siderably above consumption* 

Resulting slack has brought read jus t- 
ments — in some oases severe — in both 
soft and durable consumer lines* Situa- 
tion emphasises strong crosscurrents in 
present economy. 

It indicates there is room for arms 
program to expand further before it 
creates any actual pinch in civilian 
supply. 

Nate: Because of its importance In 
over-all economy, watch arms program 
closely. Washington talks of war Scares, 
expansion of program — to counteract 
possibility of cutback. That possibility 
will grow if public considers peace out- 
look good. 

TREMENDOUS POWER building up Slowly 
%0 in government spending obligations 
is shown in annuel carryover * 

In fiscal *51 (closed June 30) appro- 
priations and obligations totaled $80,- 
600^000,000. Expenditures were about 
844,500,000,000* 

Thus carryover was 835,000,000.000. 



Contracts have been made, orders placed p 

for nearly all this ninused portion. 

Appropriations this year ere expected 
to reaeh from 590,000,000,000 to |100,- 
000,000,000* Expenditures are estimated 
at 560,000,000,000 — leaving carryover of 
|22, 000 ,000,000- 

Add previously accumulated carryover 
and you'll find U* 5. will start 1953 
fiscal year next July with about 575,- 
000.000,000 in authorised but unspent 
obligations p in addition to its current 
appr opriat 1 one . 

That indicates a peak in deliveries 
and expenditures late in 1953 or in '54* 
Unless there 1 s cutback* 

/»^HIGB EXPECTATIONS — no sales dip— 
\0 brought an current price softness. 

Sales ore "off* only when oompered to 
what jqsriuuf nciurers, distributors, re- 
tailers thought they would be. 

Failure pf expected sales boom to 
materialize is what filled warehouses 
with big, overhanging inventories* 

Actually* department stbre sales in 
first half of *51 were ten per cent 
above Same period a year ago* That's on 
cash, unadjusted basis* 

This year's sales rate projected over 
last year T s pattern indicates 1951 sales 
of |155 , 000 , 000 . 000 — $1B B 000 a 000 B 000 
above the 1950 total. 

* DIVIDE TOTAL BACKLOG by last month's 

production — and you find a severe 
machine tool shortage. 

Figures would show delivery delays up 
to 2ft years. 

But look carefully into the orders 
that make up the backlog— and you find 
no shortage at all* 

That's view of tool builder who's 
taken a careful look* He finds: 

No general shortage of machine tools, 
if those available were distributed in 
accordance with current need* 

Orders placed at insistence of armed 
forces for tools that could not be used 
for months, or even years, after pro- 
posed delivery dates. 

^There's a lot of water in these tool 
backlogs,* reports the builder* "Other- 
wise our customers would be hounding us 
for them* They're not. 1 

How much water is there in your back- 
log? 

O>0IL INDUSTRY RACES to keep ahead of 
skyrocketing demand* 
Apierlcan Petroleum Institute estimates 
cost of this year's expansion at 
000,000,000. 

Expected increase in U. S. domestic 
demand (civilian and military) this year 
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aver last Is sight to ten per cent. Last 
year's increase was nearly 12 per cent 
over '49, 

Together the turo years' rise (20 per 
cent] represents now cosujuttipt ion equal 
in volume to total conijumpt ion of fill 
western European nations. 

Oil industry gat head start hy build- 
lug up reserves p capacity ahead of sharp 
rise in demand. 

It Spent (10 , 000 r 000,000 in five years 
following V»J Day, 

While military needs have more than 
doubled , these represent only about five 
per cent of current total oil demand in 
the U* S. 

Outlook: Oil men ;say military will get 
ell the oil it needs and no important 
shortages of any petroleum products for 
civilian use now are in sight. 

/^SHORTAGE, OVKRSUFPLT, or maldistri- 
\f but ion? 

That last one easily can mislead you. 

Shortage of truck tire 3 developed in 
trade channels in spring* Same manufac- 
turers said it would become acute by 
sunnier. 

But it failed to develop. Why? 

industry statisticians went to work 
counting tires built w sold, In dealers 1 
hands — and on the wheels that use them* 

Their figure a show that at least 
1,000,000 more truck tires — perhaps 1,- 
500,000— were bought during last ye&r 
than were put on wheels, at anything 
like normal rate of use* 

Excess of purchase over use of auto- 
bio bile tires is computed at some where 
between 0,000,000 and 9*000,000. 

So instead of shortage there an 
attic inventory that will affect regular 
distribution until mid-1952, 

M IF YOU* RE OVER a barrel on invan- 
\0 tories. need financing, might pay 
you to talk with the makers of your 
goods. 

Manufacturers are reported in some 
Instances to be helping finance inven- 
tories in distributors* hands. 

If you need help — and the manufacturer 
is in good shape, you have a point to 
argue - It's thisg 

Profits aver base period level are 
taxed at 62K per cent. 

So any money extended to you from that 
segment of profit could coat the manu- 
facturer only 37S cents on the dollar — 
even if it's lest* 

Another effect of taxes: Firm that 
passes into excess bracket after profit- 
able first six months can coast along at 
break -even level for the rest of the 
year, lose little on year's net. 
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J^ BUN'T GIVE too much weight to uu- 
\0 filled orders as a business indi- 
cator* 

High level of unfilled orders usually 
means good business, particularly if 
Inventories are lew* 

But now inventories are high — and a 
big part of the order backlog is for 
defense items* 

Drop these out t and level of unfilled 
Orders probably would be low in relation 
to inventories* 

jf^'lF YOU USE department store sales as 
%0 indicator be sure to put year ago 
pattern in proper perspective. 

Last month's sales were off in year 
ago comparisons because of last year's 
surge • 

September pattern is about the same — 
if you use adjusted figures* 

On that basis September 1950 sales 
were down five per cent from August 1&50 
volume. 

But if you use dollar figures Septem- 
ber year ago Jumped 18 per cent over the 
first post -Korea August, 

Adjustment is far sales days, seasonal 
pattern, other factors* 

J*^ BRIEFS; Price tag On Lockheed' a new 
\# 93-pasaenger airliner: $1,500,000 
each. Orders for 62 are on the books. 
» ■ . Auto makers increase shipments 
West, decrease them East* . « . Another 
result of big inventories; Shippers, 
receivers use freight cars for ware- 
houses* Rails plan campaign to stop it. 
• . i Controller of the Currency Preston 
Delano □ peaking; *When the international 
situation becomes more settled more than 
a few borrowers, and their banks, may be 
confronted with definite loan repayment 
problems.* . • . ft will take nearly a 
year to double military aircraft produc- 
tion from its present 400 planus a month 
rate- - , p During World War II it cost 
SO- 547 per day to feed a GI. Now it's 
$1,137. • . . White House bricks beg for 
bidders* After finding it had received 
only 95 orders for enough White House 
bricks to build n fireplace. Commission 
on Renovation of the Executive Mansion 
extended sale deadline to Sept. 30* It 
also shipped bricks abroad for distribu- 
tion at Boy Scout Jamboree in Austria, 
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Grooms hair 
so Handsomely 

yet/>air/oofoso 



Natural 




Never 
Plastered 
Down 
No Obvious 
Odor 

Krcml fa thr KaEr 
1 1. mr nn h'ir. il 
anionR (up tuiRinffis 
and profptiioptt men 
hecauit it irruami 
Umr pi-rfci'tlp yet 
nt^cr leave* hair 

down with greasy 
dreE^kgE. Nothing 
can tompntr with 
Krcml far 
dfattnguiihed,, 
lulural-WSuilH 
half groaning ? 



KREML 



-Hair 
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Television in the raw 

UNTIL the Other evening 1 wasn't 
familiar with the way a television 
show ts produced, I am not sure 1 
am really familiar with it now, but 
I believe the noise is picked up on 
one side of the stage and the light 
waves on the other; and sometimes 
you see what Is Being on direct]^ 
and sometimes you see It on a 
screen, the same as though you 
were in your own home with your 
slippers on. The apparatus used 
was imported, I believe, ttom Mars, 
and it both Interested and baffled 
me, especial Ly when It shut off my 
view of the actors. 

On the whole, the Impression I 
had was. of being in the audience 
and behind the scenes at one and 
the same time: or of being on a lot 
In Hollywood, as I once was, during 
the shooting of an elaborate old- 
style silent film; or of being in a 
Chinese theater, as I wjls once or 
twice in San Francisco's old China* 
town. 

Ml this was in my mind and one 
other possibility — that at any 
moment anybody, myself included, 
might be called out of his comfort- 
able obscurity and presented with 
a year's supply of soap, a refrigera- 
tor, a peck of diamonds or a trip to 
Europe. This didn't happen to my- 
self or the friends who were with 
me, but It might have. Cinderella P 
Aladdin, the rainbow's Pot of Gold, 
the prospector finding the lost 
mine— all stories come true in tele- 
vision. I marvel no more at the 
antennae that bloom above the 
humblest houses today; 

Dogs are busy, too 

EVERYBODY admits that beavers 
are busy but T don't believe any 
animal is ever more fully occupied 
than a dog taking a walk. I arrived 
at this conclusion this morning as 
I strolled two miles to the railway 
station accompanied by a collie 
who thought he knew me t even 
though I did not. at first, know 
him, This amiable creature did not 
In any sense dog my footsteps. He 
was not con ten t p as 1 was p to get 



from one place to another— he had 
to investigate. 

If another dog hove In sight 
within half a mile of our course he 
went over uud had a conversation 
— in each case a friendly one. He 
went hopefully after squirrels, and 
even birds. He used his fine nose 
to pick up information as to who 
and what had passed that way be- 
fore. I suppose he did ten miles 
while I was doing 1 my two. When I 
last saw him he was sitting on his 
haunches fni the station platform p 
pulse and respiration normal, evi- 
dently waiting for another stroller 
to get ofT the train as I got on. A 
dog like that is never going to be 
bored— in which respect he is 
ahead of some of us humans. 

Good times ahead 

MY OLD friend and mentor Til- 
bury Snod grass of East MapleTllle, 
Vt> writes in his usual optimistic 
vein. He has been looking at his 
calendar and says that It will be 
less than four months now before 
the days begin getting longer 
again. 

Risky, but fun 

I HAVE been mountain-climbing 
again F this time In the pages of 
Frank S. Smythe + s "Climbs in the 
Canadian Rockies. 1 ' Time after 
time I have narrowly escaped loft- 
ing my hold on a sentence at the 
top of a page and falling to certain 
death on a paragraph hundreds of 
words below, I have looked un- 
flinchingly at photographs of cliffs, 
glaciers and snow cornices that 
would make an ordinary reader's 
blood run cold, 

I don't boast— I was born with 
the courage to read about moun- 
tain elimbingr just as some others 
are born with the courage to do it. 
Smythe was one of the latter. He 
didn't have much patience with 
climbers who used artificial devices 
to get up cliffs; he remarks of two 
Americans who got up the other- 
wise unsealed heights of Mt. Brus- 
sels by hammering pltons into the 
rocks so that "in no part of the 
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How many of these truck 

ownership worries are YOURS? 

Q 




Gufi>4Ui£ experiBi'* Bid I roubles . . . bocjkk truing cOata rind 
urobtamii . . . maintenance 1 'headaches" . , . tied up capital 
. , . if any ar all of these hamper your truck operation, 
you'll be glad to know huw hundreds af buBinrasra have 
found n happy, pmjilabtc answer . . , ieasiajf truck* from 
JUriz, mth^rih tin fltflain^ thrm! Why nol. inveatlgate now? 

Hertz will release your tied -up truck capital, buying 
your pff-Mmt LruckE outright m mutually .14: reed pru/t-, 
and father confmuinn Itwm in *rrvicc or n-pJsrinK them 
now,, or when needed, with new trucks, pnRini?ered to 
your apecific. Imulin^ job*. [Icr1* wit I £ivraj£e, waj=h r find 
repair the irutik*, furnLih ciL gaa. I ires r liibrknntii, paint 
[hem your fipecinc-ntionfi. hivv q» hand eitra tru ckm a* 
you n*<?ti thprri for em-ergeftciefr, kfrep lb** trucks in finest 
condition. Hertz k«pa and: pisppVitH- yen willi cumph-U- 
records nnd relieves you □£ all worry about tuxi'S, msnr- 
nn^c and hcuzi*ea L awd often the cost is actually lejs 

THA.H rtlVhEEfJ^Hll'' 

Ym+ it really will pny you to find put why throughout 
America no many LuifiinesfiCfl Iruw? their Eruckn from Hertz. 
Call your local Herts station, wite F or aend cou|5on Mm 
for complete defaila 

W*nT paiianger ewri r too? 

Hep 1-7 hut ilcaljqni In mare rlinn 450 riFiei, end ii n f so ihe Inrqeil 
Cot r enrol m w&IP 01- Irunrk reHal iriiem. Fine nr« <rjii nrr available 
any hg^r , day *F ntffht, wttfl fat *4I Ond Inivar^ff *iu;<ud*el in rh.* \qw 
f Ccl your loro-l H#rtJ itatkm Fad-ay 1 

HERTZ DmUr Stif SYSTEM 



Herlx iervet evary ryp# of but inasi 

TTi# Hwti D7iv-Uf-5*N Syii*m. ^ith 35 year*' *nppjt**nc#, taj* terv* 
*-very kind Or hniinftii, wirb flW fight frucki fflf eoch iprtifn: job. follow, 
ing dw lame of the man Lindi. of fciji ineite-i rujw Le.rg umftf, WqrHJ- 
facfutfri & Dui^btftan of Vdotd PnedueH • f>#parfTH»ni h Spatially 
SlWM # RofiiH * CfeameMet 4 Gair> Prodi^rj * E-Lildinq Surjpl-f 1 A 
lumber* Hard *-ar& A flirrnbing *Bu"k^ ^ Conl^cMoAer-j 5lpr**i * Drug-fr 
* Lavridiivn t Dry Cleaneri • R*itayret>n f w^i & Fun * JShcotmi* 
Fruit i Prftduc # Ne-*Tpaprrk * Pr^ling » flre*ers & leer D»s1ribu?DM • 
Fufmlure £ Rugi * SreeE A El«crrica| * Pa per * Wuiital Irii trumen'i • 
lever □ g h-, Wirt* £ Liquor. 

ftenl exlra trucks by hour, day of week! 

Hn-rtr rjlwayi hoi he*ti af Irucki an hand far ihorr ra-rm ranlnk lo ii> 
drvicluali or butMm*** nfedinfl flf "ia-f# UycLi, <je awnkng rinii 
rrvrki and wtsn'my eilfai lr>t emergerWie-i. Simp-ly tirll ffluf IfKQl 

MOtE: Fa Jrerpe mD/e crFiei ond FSwnj, 
r*C*nrrj CTrt t*^n 0 ^rnnk-/ I9 r«p>oniJbl« 

(«*f eirtr«4l# fe <vnrg<» aj pprf *t rh* 
iHe-t 4 ! i^ifefli For rom.rji'isT* r mo Tio n 
wnf# HerFi Dihr- LT^-Stfl' Srir#M. f«, r Dfpf. 

FVI, ?I| Sd^h Wgtfljh AlfllilM, CPtKOffD 

4" rJhnatt. 




MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 

Htm Dr.. Jr S*lf iMMt inc. 
0ep1,F9l, - IB S. Wabath Av», Chic 15 »a < 111 

Withchui abUgalirjffv pl«4«# fwni*h ui vow fftldvf flking cnmpJit* 
Jn^rmalton aWirf H+rti Truck Lnif S*fVl«L 




Finn 



National HvadquaM r*i 
Deal, f 91 , 71 1 t Dulh W»lMiih Avihiit • 



ChiCdt* 4 t tllln*il L. 



City 
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I nrnifur*' irrvf **i Strrli wrhm it/m 

f, rf-WfTT* iff htm th+mmkt* mm 

, ■ ' 1 ' 1 - J ■ - Jr! — Pn fi *■ Ff**w. 
f- U * Ha.v t 

\_jjmT **firttf- W-Ki^lri If wnuLJ acam 
ia I ha »«wtd mi i* i jn>puUr 

pantim-c liorc. Already m; Jialanded 

m ii-l - »rf r 1 1 >ri w,-iilJ inrJm-*tci Ac- 

menrAtion of many itone. 

Emliiiiy it PariB ri ether 
with many urficr proud 
A titf fic*n.a. Tin uUiirrunjic 
oa.tr muit Leave k la Ijn-d to 
fully appreciate it. 

j/rfj i¥m — My jiaJieAca ao-rely tried 
hy leleplionea lie re. Win ere lea* lh*n 
m l«n-tfua diSTatti. L hnd it tm.*r#f and 
leaa v^iiik^j ec call on rather than 
call ufj 

.tup. llth—Ta my **jr# 
romea mrnari of a jfenerall 
-I j."L*Tting ai trad a in tha 
Up S. EttfO ■ « (hi • 41 Writ. I 
quearkon hnw empriacii: jIlduIcL I he. 

— aa hi a i heen my wans, ancnl pa- 
Irnni-iifl^ my #frrnt«titof *. Hflwav-I 
in full N-unearp- muii 1 ^mmenf lhat 
tb,er are E/cufle people; ma Lie E/cnhJai 
product a. 

J W JKt diig. /■A'/A — Tn CeneraL Sir 
M final J Ada ma and Sir Jnhn 

MauoW* fc>f CM-hlAiU. wWm 
I did matt unvbLliLncjSy offend 
Try requeiicntf Via lit bo n ,Hrjwar*evQT. 
iheae ScuTlwIi |{cnt]cFfi«n rnoat ffll- 
tf*flpl^ did furnjah me with tV* 
equally- aEiataimii jf liquid truni rnctr 
own. (fieri. 

/ft^, J/^r 1 — Almoit ei*e.rjrwh*ie ia 
manifeal the yreaie ictiicvemeati of 
B.C. A. Tn those who ha*e ho ihlj 
adrni-rLiiE^r-ad it* ttonCUOftintf. much 
ptmimv ia overdue-, 

xJe>^ 2flik^ Tci Chartren i*ilh 
rfi-attJ At- liurn-ri. Eu *ur* ihc 
ealh^drat, J Eli ei jiul, i li* Inne- 
leaa worL of man. Then I he 
ariut and artijan were one. AJaa tnia 
amiaEri no more. Oat *ren w:th iho 
lytnllttrt Wfol oi *IwfE ins my riku-p. 

- I.. I, i ill? linen we L n .iw iiwiay. 

jiffffj. 31, if — Many cumrjiumal 
poe-Earra doing the Americana 

m a* a i n j u a I i c * . d » l I h a 
I'rench eau-n i ry-aid*. Nfl- 
wherc d<> 1 J?m£ caunrerhaUn^intf 
paarera proving ua leaa viLlaino-Lia , 
Malhinhe I he Voice of America n 
tauta ojicept over tlio ahrwave^ 




upper 400 feet could cither ol them 
have been killed, because the 
second mtvn could always hold his 
leader on his pllon " 

I can r t see what fun being killed 
□n a mountain Ie. I suppose Smythe 
meant that it 1» fun to cheat death 
by strength and skill and not by 
carrying a load of assorted hard- 
ware, Be that as it may, this is good 
reading for those who find life 
down at the office too tame. 




The giddy years 

WHENEVER I am tempted to criti- 
cise the younger generation 1 
think of a venerable old erank who 
use to live hi — let us say — Vermont, 
At So he had got to the point where 
he wasn't satisfied to condemn wild 
youth; he said the middle -atfed 
weren't any good any more and 
that people of 70 or so were golngf 
around making: fools of themselves 
In a way that wouldn't have been 
dreamed of In the good old days 
wh&n he was that age. 

Turnips, pro and con 

VARIATIONS In what people like 
to eat are fascinating. Pot eatample, 
American soldiers don't care for 
turnip: that what the Quarter- 
master General learned when he 
aslsed HMO of them. On the 
other hand, I know tots of persons 
who lo¥e turnip, I love it my&elf, 
well-mashed and seasoned with 
too much butter, pepper and salt. 
Right now I could eat a big serv- 
ing of tumlpp with some country 
sausage and corn-on-thc-cob tthe 
Army agrees with me about the 
latter Item) . follow this up with a 
slab of hot raspberry pie and not 
fcate a bit whether indigestion fol- 
lowed. But T am tn a minority and 
this is an age of mass production 
I almost never am able to And such 
a combination in any public eating 
place* 

Being a grandparent 

WE HAVE been having a visit from 
our 14- month -old granddaufhter 
— and< of course, her parents. 
Fourteen months, more or less, 14 a 
good age to be, and N- A. makes the 
most of It, Everybody loves atten- 
tion, and she gets It, wherever she 



goes. Everybody wants to be ad- 
mired, and she Is— and deservedly. 
The only social problem we had 
was with Petunia, who said that 
N. A. was too small to be human 
and didn't have enough fur to be a 
cat and that we had better w r atch 
out. But in due time N. A. con- 
verted and charmed even Petunia. 

Being grandparents Is not a new 
experience for us, what with Botch 
and (though we haven't yet seen 
Mm! Mike. I was at first startled 
at the realisation that 1 was old 
enough to be such. It seems just 
yesterday that I was 14 months old 
myself. But N A., Butch and Mike 
have pretty well convinced me that 
erandparenthood is worth all the 
growing up it requires. 

Off again, an again 

I HAVE stopped smoking for a 
whlle p just to show thai I v:u\ ujid 
to have the luxury of feeling 
superior to those who can't. Feel- 
ing superior not only does not Irri- 
tate the throat, it doesn't even coat 
anything. But it Is not good for 
one's character to feel superior too 
much of the time and so, after a 
decent interval, I am going to 
he^ln smoking again. If, on and 
after that date, anybody wishes to 
feel superior to me because I am 
smoking and he isn't, I hope he will 
step right up. 




The old army game? 

FOUR of us Were playing parcheesi 
the other evening — an innocent 
amusement if ever there was one, 
for we weren't making bets. Some- 
body observed that parcheesi Is an 
ancient game. It fs, Like backgam- 
mon, to which It is closely related, 
It can be traced back IjOOO years, 
and if games In which pieces are 
moved according to a throw of the 
dice ar<? grouped in one family 
parcheesi and backgammon go 
back through the classic Roman 
and Greek eras and Into the Baby- 
lonian period. 

I wouldn't have thought I had 
much in common wtttt an ancient 
Babylonian but I have. The next 
Lime 1 roiled my dire I felt a ghostly 
presence at my back; this creature 
had played parcheesi or some- 
thing like It 26 centuries or so ^go t 
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am) he was sure I wasn't playing 
the game right, We"d have had 
angry words If I hadn't remem- 
bered that I ought to show respect 
for the elderly, 



THOUGHTS WHILE RETIRING 




Back to school 

WHEN r was very young school was 
school and vacation wis a vacation; 
a boy could tell the difference be- 
tween school and vacation, and, 
deflnitelFt a boy preferred vaca- 
tion. I don't think this Is the case 
any ionger, though the newspapers 
pretend it is. Millions of children 
will return cheerfully to elaj&ses 
l.hLs month because education has 
been made Interesting and because 
vacation ie now so well organised 
that It resembles education, 

In my day a boy wasn't supposed 
to enjoy himself in school : he was 
supposed to learn, and some teach- 
ers the ught that If learning: hurt it 
might on that account last longer. 
When a boy wasn't learning h in the 
country towns I knew, he was run- 
ning witd swimming, Ashing „ hik- 
ing through the woods, playing 
Indian^ and indeed living more like 
a young Indian than he himself 
realised. I thin It he had a better 
time* during vacation, than boys 
have today, but fiince he had a 
worse time in school It is probable 
that the year averaged out about 
as it does today, Life was* and Is, 
quite endurable for a boy. 

"How to^ etc. 

TWO BOOKS side by side in a store 
Window caught my eye; "How to 
Prepare for Tour Draft Test" and 
4> How Lo Get Ahead Sn the Armed 
Forces/' It seemed to me that If 
an American youth bought and 
mastered each of these books he 
couldn't lose; he might have to 
Interrupt his college education but 
on the other hand he might rise to 
be a. corporal or even a sergeant. 

Last of the sun tan 

I SUPPOSE an outstanding ex- 
ample of the qualities that have 
made the human race what it is 
today Ls the young man or young 
woman on a September beach put- 
ting the finishing touches to a sun 
tan that he or she knows only too 
well will be gone by November. 



whot o doijl One of our blggejf 
customer* is caught in the middle 
of a ttrlfce * . - 



Wonder when and \t he'il 
pai[ h\% account * - * 



If It Pasts very long, he'll be 
Fn plenty of trouble * * - 




Oh, well . . . Ft he doesn't po4. our 
American Credit insurance wmt 




Good thing I rend fhlt book that 
tell* about planning sound credit 
polleiyf. r *ond about how American 
Credit insurance guarantees 
payment of 4c counts Receivable! 




y&tit pJT)£tartl vf prtiitttwu . . . enables 
you m get G44 iW pant due account! - * * 

ir»ipn:-\f = vmiif ■ rr-.Jii. .: 3inv wi(]l ba»ks 

and fltipplicrB, An Arnericjn L'rrJit 
In«uri.fi« ptJky cm be lailufcJ to iniuic 
all, a specific group Of juit CHIC acotnint. 
A*l the American Credit urnce in y»>ur 
city for our book,, "Why Safe Credit i 
Need I'mtcctinri/ 1 t.u wrifc American 
ClKOtT IvjJEUMTY CeUipANV OF NlW 

Yhrm:. Deft, 41, Firet Nsmonal Rank 



'American 

Credit Indemnity 
CoMMfr j 




GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 



omas in rirmaru cities of 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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"Because it does about two-thirds of her work automatically ! 



And what Ihe NATIONAL il<xr* Uiilornat- 
jenlls . I he o pem lor can not do wrong! 

This new Notional "'J I" ha* hmc-and* 
moncy^aving features never before Com- 
bined in iMif aL-LiuUtliriL. midline. It L-iiltLk-s 
all types of accounting, including payroll. 
It ran be chanj»cd Irom one job to another, 
m lecontk simply by switthrng posting 
control bars. , . bach bar can control more 
than 70 functions mtnmathtith 

This National also has an electric lype- 
wriTcr, lor quickly lypiog dewnplum nn 
every accounting job thai rctjune* it. Anil 
il produce* several records nitmiilanfwtvh 



as shown above — each uniformly clear. 

This is truly a mHfotpic-flitry accounting 
machine It can he kepi in profitable oper- 
ation every hour of the day. thereby giving 
a maximum reiurn on the investment 

The weekly com of i his new National is 
only a Traction of the weekly cost of the 
opera I or— vet it more tkm doubles her pro- 
duct jo n. That i* why so many Nationals 
rot urn their entire cosl the first year. 

There"* a National to rU vottr business 
whether il is srtlalf or large- Lei our local 
representative, a (mined \vftldril onalyat, 
slum how ii will l~u! \wjf jccoununi* costs. 




Gfi M FREE 

/rut* our heal 
r e>pte »*flt0f <wff t 

Ci/Sttpwrv til 

Ihivivn w, Ohio 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 



<3/p!at2o7uU 

( jsh tie mm - A&omc mttwitt 




The State of the Nation 



HIS month, which saw the 
surrender of Japan six 
years ago, will also see the 
signing of a "peace of recon- 
ciliation" with that once 
arrogant and hostile nation. 

Peace treaties are legal 
contracts between govern- 
ments that have been at war. 
But they are k or should be h 
much more than that. A 
treaty of peace is supposed to erase the distinc- 
tion between victor and vanquished When the 
document is signed and ratified the unhappy 
period of enmity is closed and "friendly relations'* 
nn? formally re-established. 

There will be far more diplomatic ceremonial 
at San Francisco than there is in the aftermath 
of a recess fight between two schoolboys. But all 
the display and etiquette at the signing there will 
be gilding on the s&irie fundamental principle of 
"shake hands and make up." 

This element of reconciliation Is not mere 
sentiment. It is, indeed, an essential part of any 
treaty of peace that is to be worth more than the 
parchment on which the master copies are tradu 
t ion ally inscribed. And that is true precisely 
because a peace treaty, like any other treaty 
between sovereign nations, is a contractual 
arrangement, voluntarily agreed on by parties 
regarded by international law as equals. 
Everyone knows that, in the relatively simple 



relations of Individuals, a contract made under 
duress is not held binding by the courts, On 
exactly the same principle a vindictive peace 
treaty, imposed against the sense of justice 
of a conquered people, is never regarded as 
morally binding by those who have been defeated. 



More than 250 years ago this very important 
point was clarified, with irrefutable logic, by the 
great English philosopher John Locke, whose 
influence on the men who wrote the Constitution 
of the United States was gjeat 

In his famous essay on "Civil Government/' 
first published in 1690, Locke has a chapter on 
^' Conquest/* which carefully examines both the 
legal and moral rights possessed by a victorious 
nation over the people who have been vanquished. 
The concluding passage of this chapter is worth 
quoting, for the unfamiliar beauty of its old- 
fashioned language does not conceal the clarity 
of Locke's thought: 

"The short of the case In conquest. Is this: 
The conqueror, If he have a jusc cause, has a 
despotic ai right over the persons oT all that 
actually aided and concurred in the war against 
him, and a right to mafce up his damage and 
cost out of their labour and estates, so he injure 
not the right of any other. Over the rest of 
the people . . . and over the children * * , he has 
no power, and so can have, by virtue of con- 
quest, no lawful title himself to dominion over 
them . . . whence It is plain that shaking off a 
power which force, and not riyht, hath set over 
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any on* . , . no offense 
before God, but that 
which He allows and 
countenances, though 
even promises and cov- 
enants, when obtained 
by force, have inter- 
vened." 



In drafting the treaty 
with Japan, John Foster 
Dulles, who had the matter 
in charge for the Depart- 
ment of State, adhered very 
closely to the principles of 
peace-making laid down by 
John Locke so many years 
ago Tor this model treaty 
is fairly summarized by 
saying that, while it exercises the J despotieal 
right M of the United States to render unlikely any 
resurgence of Japanese militarism, it is equally 
i-i* r*?fuJ lo put no impediments in the way of that 
nation's economic recovery Therefore, the treaty 
cannot be said to injure the natural rights of 
those Japanese who were children, or were other- 
wise wholly innocent of hostile design at the time 
of Pearl Harbor. 

Thus— in the actual treaty terms — Japan on 
the one hand **r enounces All right, title and 
claim" to Korea, Formosa and other territory 
acquired by past wars. On the other hand, no 
restrictions whatsoever axe placed on the rebuild- 
ing of a Japanese merchant marine, on the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation or on any other 
aspect of peaceful economic recovery. Moreover. 
Article 5 of the treaty goes so fax as to permit 
rearmament, and the making of military alli- 
ances, to any extent deemed desirable by the 
Japanese Government and people themselves, 
The formal language on this point is: 

"The Allied Powers for their part recognize 
that Japan as a sovereign nation possesses the 
inherent ri^ht of Individual dr collective self- 
defense referred to in Article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations and that Japan may 
voluntarily enter Into collective security 
arrangements.* 1 

* * * 

Prior to the first IKBflfl war this sort of peace 
treaty, based on the Christian assumption that a 
defeated nation should not be held in chains by 
the victor, was entirely normal. At the Congress 
of Vienna p after the final defeat of Napoleon, 
France was indeed treated as the absolute equal 
of her conquerors, so much so as to bewilder the 
fallen dictator. 

In his final exile at St. Helena. Napoleon asked 
In perplexity, "What great advantage," had 
Viscount Castlereagh, the English negotiator, 
"acquired for his country? 1 * Napoleon, like other 
tyrants of a smaller mold, was wholly unable to 
understand Castle reagh's enlightened theory of 

1B 



seeking, as the latter said, "Security but not 
Revenge : h 

Of course it may be cynically assorted that our 
peace treaty with Japan would have been more 
punitive, and would have placed real Impedi- 
ments In the way of Japan's recovery as a com- 
mercial rival, if Soviet Russia had continued to 
be our friend. That is quite possible, although the 
argument is not susceptible to proof, one way or 
the other. But if it were agreed that only Russia's 
enmity has served to make us gentle toward 
Japan, it would not therefore follow that a re- 
vengeful attitude would be wise policy. 

On the contrary , the recent treatment of Japan, 
first under the occupation policy of General Mac- 
Arthur and now under the Dulles 'peace of recon- 
ciliation/* has made the great majority of the 
Japanese our firm friends and supporters, Human 
beings, whatever their creed or color, will always 
respond more happily to kindness than to kicks. 

The Congress of Vienna, emphasising John 
Locke's magnanimous philosophy, preserved the 
peace of Europe for a century. The punitive 
Treaty of Versailles. In 19 L 9 » helped to bring Hitler 
to power within IS years. Now the United States „ 
which would not sign the " Versailles dictate/' is 
showing a much more positive leadership In spon- 
soring a peace that the Japanese envoys at San 
Francis™ will approve with heartfelt apprecia- 
tion; not merely because they must accept it. 



Indeed the practical value of this equitable 
treaty has been demonstrated even before the 
sifi-naturt-s arc subscribed It provide^ in Aj-SecIi* 
6, that within 90 days of coming Into force, "all 
occupation forces of the Allied Powers shall be 
withdrawn from Japan/ 1 Dulles, however, 
arranged with Premier Yoshida that under a 
second treaty with Japan, to be signed immedi- 
ately after the peace treaty, such American troops 
as we think necessary will continue to he sta- 
tioned on Japanese soil 

Actually, our soldiers in Tokyo will not leave 
that station, But their status, as of a certain day, 
will change from that of conquerors to that of 
Invited guests. Though the difference will be 
purely psychological, it is not unimportant. 

Back In 1817, when the United States was only 
30 years old, we had as Secretary of State John 
Quincy Ad urns, who later became President, 
Adams, the statesman who guided the planning 
of the Monroe Doctrine, has often been called our 
"greatest foreign minister," It is therefore the 
more interesting to recall what he himself called 
his code in foreign policy. 

"The more of pure moral principle that is 
carried into policy and conduct of government Ph 
John Quincy Adams wrote, ld the wiser and more 
profound will that policy be." 

— FELIX MORLEY 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS— 

take hard work in stride — around the clock 



With itit rugged* channel-type frame and sturdy, 
weight balancing springs, your Chevrolet truck 
has what it takes to stick on (lie job . . . from before 
dawa id the cud of day. Start out and feel the 
purge of power irom Chevrolet*!! valve-in-hend 
engine . . . built to do more work for lea* money. 
Step on the brakes with the truck fully landed and 
learn how Chevrolet** stlf-fntrgiiiitg brake* nop 
you quickly and safely , . . usinj? the truck's nwn 
momentum io reduce pedal effort. Keep "er on the 



go, month after month, and discover the greater 
bra wo that it engineered in , ♦ , from extra- 
durable one-piece rear a sic to rigidly braced front 
bumper. The many job* Chevp»!rj iru^tcK luiniili;. 
and the way they kttp working around the dock, 
ma fcc them the hardest workers on any job! That 1 ! 
why there arc more Chevrolet trucks in use than 
atsy other make. Sec these great Chevrolet truck* 
at your Chevrolet dealer'*. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motor a. Detroit 2, Michigan* 
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Are nioiiey-haiKlln i ^ t ni| >I<>vlcs 

tlit only ones who steal ? 



If y<:HAe siJwavs tlnM^Ut tktt ihjIy the immry-liaiulJers 
Mi >ijiiii limine** *ln hi III Ifc ! Kindt d, E-ukc J h*A i\l a feu- 
ilcim ih.il b«V«pouiUAU»l(bl i:tti[il^vc€-€li*hijiic*t\ 
Invrfs tnatU ^mmI In Hirr rentier*: 

Fli-iur Img* • I'lirjiituic * FVntiilliu 
Aii |jl.i3M p.irti * Yum * Meal 
Smu^ |ilrp^% * Oil i^nL*. - MiLL kittle* 

Hit wide lories i.rf tnnnU ilL.it liitliuiictii employee* 

Mi.Lkc &W&\' UJlJj k'jJ" n> I in-, i * mi Iuh'ml: 

lamh tv U&r. myq, /ft f*t« uAri/arf w futmtuif! 

And in pnftect yuiu husmc^ ^.hii^i rf/i Luitli of 



ilhiujiicatj kmc*. Virti hcc*1 Ttutclrir* FirMih IttftuH* 
mice cuvi-riug nit of me |n,oplt i,vJjii migltl Meal 
fr.nn 

Aak vuur Trsuckk* j^cni »n Iwikrr hi irll ym bow 
liuk tin* mcr-iill jjnHL'Ltiun again*! clii]iMijrnty 



I !tr Ihivchrs 



AIL fO*m Of IHSU*AN« AND lyltTY SONDi- 

Tlir rrjTfl^r^ liuur^iriiL r(^p|||]M»» , l'll« I fi**Hrm Imli'runii? i'A*m- 

tfcr Inrtiranra Umpanj, llflj-rfonJ C^ilnwtkul S^'rUnLi ■ 1i » 
i'»Nhirni- fiuMh' in th* I rkiind *im h~- »Lni« EMM -nJ in i jifiudit 
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Washington Scenes 




I 



EiKand T. FullEj.rH 



T IS something of an ex- 
perience to we President 
Truman in action, and then 
to travel down Pennsylvania 
Avenue for a close-up of Con- 
gress. 

Those who have the oppor- 
tunity, newspaper corre- 
spondents and others, are 
struck by the difference in the 
atmosphere at the White 
House and the Capitol. It occurs to them event- 
ually that this is accounted for by toe difference 
in demeanor— Mr. Truman's as contrasted to 
that of the lawmakers. 

The Chief Executive, a vigorous 67 , is buoyant 
and sometimes gay. Of course, he can glower, 
too, as when he was signing the new controls law. 
But most of the time his mood is on the jaunty 
snl<- 

The senators and representatives T on the other 
hand, seem to be laboring under a terrific strain 
You get the impression that they are overworked 
and badly in need of a vacation. You also sense 
that they are oppressed by the cries of "Da-Noth- 
ing Congress" and "Horsemeat Congress/' 

One would think that it would be the other way 
around — -that it would be Mr. Truman who was 
cast in the role of oppressed statesman. His 
burden would certainly qualify him. Few occu- 
pants of the White House have had more troubles; 
none since Harding has had so many that 
smacked of scandal. 

But the President has at least two advantages 
over the average member of Congress which help 
to explain the difference in mood, One of these 
is to be found in the Missourians make-up as an 
individual, and the other in the nature of his job, 

Mr. Truman is an avowed optimist. When he 
decided to fire MacArthur. he predicted to Inti- 
mates that M all hell would break loose/' but that 
in the end everything 'would work out all right/ 1 
He thinks it has Recently, he asked reporters not 
to call him "cocky" and said that the word that 
really fitted him was "confident/ 1 

He seems to enjoy all the speculation about 
whether he will or will not run in 52. He is in a 
position, financially and other wise* where he can, 
if he chooses, voluntarily retire and let history 
pass judgment on his record (something that the 
average senator or representative certainly is not 
prepared to do). 

Mr. Truman's other advantage la to be found 
In elementary civics, A President of the United 
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States has the responsibility of speaking for all 
the people. He also has the respond ibllity of exer- 
cising leadership; exercising it, sometimes, boldly 
and without benefit of polls or ear-to- the- ground 
reports hum polil ical scouts 

PurLuifjMcally, I in.- average senatqi or repre- 
sentative finds it much more difficult to repre- 
sent a single state or district. Often he is beset by 
doubts as to how his constituents would want 
him to vote, and haunted by thoughts of the next 
election. Sometimes he is willing to follow the 
President <or his party leaders if he is In the 
opposition ) t but generally he seeks guidance from 
"the folks back home/' 



Lord Bryce, that great student of American 
politics and government, was much impressed by 
the lack of Independence and initiative among 
members of Congress, especially those in the 
House, 

"There is no country/ 1 he said in his "American 
Common wealth/' M whose representatives are 
more dependent on popular opinion, more ready 
to trim their sails to the least breath of it." 

Bryce found (In the mail's j that many of his 
American friends were "fond of running down 
congressmen He noted that few American 
youngsters dreamed of going to Congress; that 
they aspired, rather, to a career that would mean 
more money and greater independence, such as 
the law or the higher walks of commerce or 
finance. 

He himself could see many faults in Congress, 
but on the whole he thought it compared favor- 
ably with Britain s Parliament 

Bryce, writing at a time when our population 
was only about 50,000,000 
and before ^Boss*" Reed got 
off his line about "a M- 
lion-dollar country/* made 
this remarkable prediction 
about our national legis- 
lature: 

"If the men are not 
great, the Issues are vast 
and fateful. Here, as so 
often in America, one 
thinks rather of the future 
than of the present. Of 
what tremendous struggles 
may not this hall become 
the theater in ages yet far 
distant, when the parlla- OF NATION S BUSINESS 
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ments of Europe have 
shrunk to Insignificance! 11 
Such an age te here The 
*T>y Congress of the United 

Stales, as Bryee foresaw, 
now dwarfs ajl the parlia- 
ments of Europe; its legis- 
lative acts are changing 
the fate of the earth, and 
In the end may determine 
the fate of civilization 
itse] f . 

Nevertheless p many of 
the actors in this great 
drama have a feeling that 
Congress Is friendless. 
The epithet, "Horsemeat 
Congress. 1 * was hung on the Eighty-second dur- 
ing the fight over economic controls; specifically 
the fight over beef rollbacks. Whether It will 
stick, and possibly be an issue in the 1952 elec- 
tion depends upon what happens meantime in 
the country's butcher shops. 

The other one, "Do-Nothing Congress was 
inspired by a legislative log jam, which saw an 
unprecedented delay in the passage of the regular 
appropriation bills lor the various departments 
and agencies. One reason for this pile up has 
been the battle between the two houses over 
attempted cuts in appropriations, cuts which so 
far have fallen far short of what most economy 
ifcdvncates had hoped for. 

In the end, after it has wrestled with the mili- 
tary appropriation bill, the foreign-aid bill and 
the new tax bill r the Eighty-second Congress will 
have performed a task of monumental propor- 
tions. 



The "Do-Nothing™ label, it will be recalled, was 
first used by President Truman in his give- 1 em- 
he Jl campaign in 1948. He hung It on the Republi- 
can-dominated Eightieth Congress, which had 
been elected two years earlier. To this day, 
Republicans are amazed that they let Mr, Tin- 
man get away with it. and angry with Gov. Tom 
Dewey because he didn't move in with a more 
vigorous defense. 

It was the Eightieth Congress* of course, which 
enacted the Taft-Hartley law, now well embedded 
in the statute books. It was the Eightieth, too, 
which fiit. taxes (a move some Republicans think 
wag a mistake ) r unified the armed forces in a 
single Department of Defense, and set up the 
Hoover Commission to recommend governmental 
reforms. 

Far more important. In the light of what has 
happened in the international field, were two 
other actions by that G.O.F. legislature. One was 
approval of the Administration's Marshall Plan, 
and the other whs adoption of the Vandenberg 



resolution which paved the way for the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

The Marshall Plan has gone a long way in put- 
ting western Europe on its feet and giving Euro- 
peans back their nerve In the past two years, the 
Kite of military production in Europe has doubled, 
and in the coming year it is expected to double 
again. Nevertheless, our allies in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization still need help; 
hence the Administration's request for $8*500,- 
000,000 for foreign military and economic aid hi 
the fiscal year + 52. 

This promises to be one of the most controver- 
sial pieces of legislation to come before the 
Eighty -second Congress. Eff orts to cut the 
amount or to spread it out over a longer period 
of time are almost certain. 



What is a conscientious member of Congress to 
do? He senses that the people he represents want 
a strong America, and also strong and reliable 
allies, but, at the same time, he knows that many 
of those back home are wondering where it is all 
going to end. 

The things he is thinking are put into words by 
an administration stalwart, Sen. Tom Connally 
of Texas, who wants to know how the United 
States can "support the whole free world and 
remain solvent " 

But then our conscientious lawmaker hears 
from another American, perhaps the most pop- 
ular man in the world today. Gen. Dwight D. 
Elsenhower. 

Ike has been laying it on the line for senators 
and representatives who have flown over to see 
him at his NATO headquarters In France, He 
tells them that there is no time to lose in build- 
ing up his "Wall of Peace/' 

"If we let this program drag on and drag on t p * 
Ike says, "we will be unable to Inspire either the 
maximum confidence or the maximum effort 
necessary to success, America will be getting half 
the results for twice the cost. In addition, we 
will not be ready at a time when there couJd con- 
ceivably be extreme danger Let us do this job 
quickly and let us get it done," 

If it is done, he says, and if the galaxy of free 
nations cling together, the day may not be far 
off when "the communist system will begin to 
ill y up und i\m l h axiLl will begin to citaappt-ar " 

Top military men, here and abroad, still are of 
the opinion that Russia is not likely to start a 
great war in the near future. They have no firm 
conviction on this 1 however, and they are com- 
pletely sincere when they say that this is a par- 
ticularly dangerous period. It is dangerous, they 
say. because it is a time when the Soviet leaders 
have got to make up their minds what they are 
going to do about the build-up that is taking 
place. — EDWARD T. FGLUARD 
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RECENTLY an ambitious young executive of a 
small Midwestern manufacturing concern com- 
plained bitterly to Defense procurement officers 
that his firm had been placed on a "black list/ 1 and 
was prevented unfairly from set. ting any govern- 
ment contracts. A Washington man claiming to be 
an 4i insider tN — who actually didn't know what he 
was talking about — had given his so-called tip to 
the manufacturer. Investigation revealed quickly 
that the Information was false. 

This was not the first of such complaints from 
industry to the Defense Department. Some business 
concerns are barred from bidding for Defense busl- 
nem, Although the military services bate the term 
"black list," all three elements of Defense — Army,, 
Navy and the Air force— main tain lists of producers 
ineligible to bid on government contracts. These 
lists, however, are far from the star chamber docu- 
ments which a few business houses apparently eon- 
eeive them to be. 

In the first place, the ineligible lists Include only 
some 300 companies and individuals* an infinitesi- 
mal number compared with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of con exacts outstanding. Moreover, only a 
small proportion of those on the lists face long-term 
debarment — usually three years. Many are tempo- 
rary suspensions or blocked payments pending 
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THOUGH there is no black list, 
300 people and firms are in 
bad with the Government. 
Most must blame themselves 



settlement of differences of various sorts over settle- 
ment of old contracts. 

Broadly, the debarments or suspensions are Im- 
posed for five classes of contract offenses: fraud or 
inspected fraud; violation of security or secrecy 
regulations; willful defaulting of contracl ; viola- 
tion of the WaLsh-Heaiy Act defining minimum 
labor standards and requirements for definition of 
bidders as "manufacturers" or "regular dealers"; 
violation of the Davis -Bacon Act stipulating labor 
standards for government construction projects. 

WMsh-Healy and Davis -Bacon Act Ineligible^ are 
designated by the Labor Department and go on the 
lists independent of any action by the three armed 
services. Names of manufacturers and Individual 
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on this portion of the lists are made public by law 
Other classes of offenders on the ineligible lists arc 
kept conn" dentin J by military regulations, until and 
unless the Justice Department flies fraud charges; 

No manufacturer gets on any portion of the Ineli- 
gible lists through circumstances clearly beyond his 
control P Hi trough the Navy appears to be more 
igfere with involuntary defaulter* than the other 
two services With practically no exceptions, 
offenses which make manufacturers Ineligible to 
bid on government contracts are willful. 

An Important percentage of inellgibtes gets on 
the lists, naturally enough, because of fraud or at- 
tempted fraud. Military regulations direct all three 
services to designate any firm or individual as ineli- 
gible if procurement officials suspect fraud- When- 
ever one service takes such action, the other two 
are notified immediately, and usually take parallel 
action, 

Ihe fraud and suspected fraud case* constitute 
the most confidential portions of the Ineligible lists, 
for obvious reasons, Manufacturers and individuals 
are not placed In this category carelessly. Army, 
Navy and Mr Force procurement officials are well 
aware of competitive jealousies, and of (Usg runt le- 
ments which sometimes afflict manufacturers who 
bid for government business and fail to get It. A, 
complaint alleging: fraud may come from any 
source, but a complaint alone by no means places a 
firm or individual on the ineligible list 

When Army, Navy or the Air Puree receive a fraud 
complaint, procurement officials immediately make 
an Investigation. The contract In question is ex- 
amined, the contractor's past performance is 
reviewed and, usually, sister service procurement 
people are asked for any information bearing on the 
contractor's past performance p competence and 
integrity, if the service involved finds grounds lor 
a '"reasonable suspicion of fraud." the Justice De- 
partment is notified, the contractor is placed on the 
list of inellgibles, and any government money due 
him Is temporarily withheld. 

The fraud listings, and other categories of tnettgi- 
fcles as well, not only name the company involved, 
but also include Individuals concerned. This action 
protects Defense procurement officials against a 
trick frequently attempted— creation ol anew com- 
pany, under a new name, to mask the old ineligible 
listing and seek new government business. 

Once on the Ineligible list, a contractor remains 
In this unhappy statu* until the Justice Department 
determines whether to prosecute. Because the over- 
all work load at Justice is heavy, this determination 
may take considerable time Action withholding 
payment from a contractor. Incidentally, Is not 
limited to the fraud suspect caseSi or even to other 
contractors listed as ineligible to bid, Unsatisfac- 
tory contract performance^ re-negotiation proceed- 
ings, or requests from other departments such as. 
RFC, Treasury > or the General Accounting Office, 
may tie up funds of a company which remains 
eligible to bid on new business. 

Occasionally, a company on the Ineligible list for 
default, violation of security, or fraud* has the only 
available facilities or know-how for production of 
an item the defense program needs badly. In such 
cases^ after consultation with Its own legal division 
and in fraud cases the Justice Department, the 
service concerned places Its order, regardless of 
action previously lodged against the ineligible 
Usually, in such a case, the con tract in^ service re- 
quires from the company a statement that place- 



ment of the new order does not condone any earlier 

offense. ,._„_, 

Aside from the formalized lists of ineilgibles* 
there 1* another group of government contract 
seekers who cannot get U. S. business— probably the 
most troublesome of all for the armed services. 
These include the numerous, firms which go after 
contracts for products they obviously cannot pro- 
duce. Frequently, companies in this category attain 
a tier absurdity, like one outfit whose president 
wrote the Navy that his company had no equipment 
and no credit, but owned a vacant lot and could 
"make anything,'" including machine tools. 

Unfortunately, nothing prevents unqualified con- 
cerns [as distinguished from ineilgibles) from 
sending in bids on defense contracts. Consequently 
their vain struggles for business often waste the 
time of valuable procurement experts in the case 
of all items requiring complex manufacturing 
operations, meticulous checks on equipment, com- 
petence and credit must be made before con- 
tracts are awarded Unqualified bidders go on no 
specific lists, fn these case^, it is a question of pro- 
curement officers knowing the production market. 

Debarment and suspensions are not the only gov- 
ernment actions which bring complaints from In- 
dustry to the Defense Department. There have been 
protests over contract awards, complaints against 
what some business concerns termed unduly harsh 
treatment, and screams from smaller firms that the 
big fellow* were petti ng aiJ the gravy The conibi- 
natlon of rumor and misunderstandings has pro- 
duced an actual wariness of bidding which defense 
program architects do not like to see. 

In the final analysis, major difficulties which 
beset military procurement people which have 
caused most of the troubles met by business at- 
tempting to deal with Government and, conse- 
quently, which have created the bidding shyness 
defense buyers so deplore, never reach the ineligible 
lists at all. They involve misunderstandings over 
contracts, ail too often these misunderstandings 
result in serious losses to contractors, a supply fail- 
ure for the military p or both. News of such mishaps 
naturally gets around the Industrial world, and 
sometimes scares off firms which the Defense De- 
partment would like to have at work on arms 
contracts. 

By no means all troubles over defense contracts 
can be laid at the door of business. Unquestionably, 
government departments buying at a (3 F DOa p 00D,0DO 
a month rate make mistakes. Beyond doubt, 
defense contract red tape is difficult to understand 
and unwind— particularly so for smaller manufac- 
turers unaccustomed to government work. Some- 
times it seems apparent — at least to the bidders— 
that Government is unfair; and the fact that this 
unfairness is caused by the rigidity of law and eon- 
tract provisions makes the injustice no less severe 
to the contracting firm 

Fairly recently, an eastern contractor unable to 
get a specific type of nail stipulated for an item In 
his defense contract, got a government Inspector's 
written approval to use a slightly different type of 
nail* because the item was badly needed for defense 
Nevertheless P the contracting military service re- 
jected the item Involved, and withheld payment for 
a period which nearly drove the contracting arm to 
disaster. In the end, a contract amendment was 
written, permitting use of the substitute nail— but 
the contractor was penaUzed with a 2 5- cent price 
reduction on each (Continued on page 79} 
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How to Help Your 

CONGRESSMAN 

By 0. K. ARMSTRONG 

YOU may not know li. but you belong to the 
nation s biggest lobby— the people back home 



Back in 1933, when I hrst en- 
tered tin? Missouri State Legisla- 
ture, a veteran m ember, wise in 
the ways of the Ozark hills people 
he represented, said to me: 

"Son, you'll get a. lot of letters. 
Better read em all- And especially 
the ones writ with a pencil on tab- 
let paper! 1 * 

TTfirgtieli several terms as a state 
representative, I learned Lhe wis- 
dom of that advice. The letters 
written on tablet paper. I discov- 



ered, rame from farmers, house- 
wives, Laborers— the people at the 
grass roots. Such folk don't know 
much about political theory, per- 
haps, but they do know what they 
want, and In the simple, direct 
language that is their own they ex- 
press their opinions and make 
known their needs. Putting these 
letters together, along with state- 
ments made for or against specific 
bills, I got an accurate cross sec- 
tion of opinion in my district 



Now, as a freshman congress- 
man. I find the? rule still holds My 
state assembly district covered 
only a part of my home town of 
Springfield, Mo. p and the county* 
while my congressional district in* 
eludes 11 counties. In the state 
legislature, we dealt with problems 
of education, roads, crime, social 
security, municipalities and other 
local matters. In Washington, the 
problems are national and Interna- 
tional in scope. But the task is the 
same— to find out how each pro- 
posal will affect the Individuals 
and families in the local commun- 
ities, for the sum total of those 
heal Com m unities is America* 

Americans in my part of the 
country write me and say: 

"I think you ought to know how 
I feel about this matter/' or "I 
want your help on this problem." 
i voted for you, and now I need 
your advice. " ' 'Please send me full 
Information. . , 

Does a congressman read m rod 
find out how a constituent feels 
about the matter, and what help 
and information he needs? I'll say 
he does] That is. if he expects to 
understand the tides and crosscur- 
rents of opinion at home,, and if he 
expects to earn his salt as a repre- 
sentative of his people. 

1 don't mean that a congressman 
can read every word of every letter. 
One hundred letters a day are not 
unusual when a specific proposal 
affects a local area one way or an- 
other, or when a great national 
issue strikes full blast. 

The highly controversial subject 
of universal military training 
brought mountains of comment 
from the grass roots. During the 
hectic days after President Tru- 
man's dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, some members re- 
ceived as many as 1,000 telegrams, 
letters and phone calls a day. It 
would be physically Impossible for 
one person to read all of them, to 
say nothing of doing anything else. 
But some member of his office staff 
will read each message, and Inform 
the congressman of Its content and 
sipnlflcance. 

I cheeked this matter with sev- 
eral veteran members of the House. 
The case of able and picturesque 
Robert L. Dough ton of North Caro- 
lina, first elected in 1910, and now 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Is typical Dough ton 
receives an average of from 200 to 
250 communications a day r 

"You bet I read my mall, 4 ' 
Poughton told me, with hi.s genial 
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grin, "And I answer it. too, May he 
that's one reason I've been around 
here so lonir!'* 

Of rour.se p the hulk of Dough- 
lon's mail deals with tux at ion, 
while that of Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, deals with na- 
tional defense, und so on around 
the list of committee chairmen. 
Prances P. Bolton from Ohio has 
made a specialty of legislation In 
behalf of hospitals and health 
services. Her recent hill to provide 
federal funds for training nurses 
brings in about 60 letters daily 
from interested young women, 

James E- Van Zand I of Pennsy l- 
vania, fur t tier commander- In-chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
at one time topped the list of con- 
gressmen in volume of maiL due to 
the heavy correspondence from his 
comrades in this organ LzatLon. He 
still averages around 125 letters a 
day from veterans alone, who con- 
tact hhn from all parts of the 
world. One veteran In Geneva. 
Switzerland, recently a hiked him 
about out-patient facilities In that 
part of Europe. 

Contrast this state of affairs 
with the easy life of a congress- 
man half a century ago> when 
many members found time to an- 
swer in longhand the hall dozen 
or so letters a day, borrowing com- 
mittee rooms for their office work! 

No man or woman on Capitol Hill 
would want fewer messages from 
constituents, but it would help If 
these simple rules were followed: 

Be explicit, with full names, ad- 
dresses, serial numbers of veterans 
or those in the armed services. 
State the exact nature of the prob- 
lem or request. It Isn't necessary to 
threaten the congressman with de- 
feat at the next election. And 
though it may sound inconsistent 
from a congressman— be brief t 

Why are the folks back home 
more vocal in their advice, requests 
and demands than ever before? 
Why do they keep such close check 
on their congressmen? There are 
three reasons: 

1. The people today are better 
informed on public questions than 
any previous generation. 

Fifty years ago, more than half 
the population depended on a 
weekly newspaper for their news. 
Today, they have daily newspapers, 
the radio and magazines to keep 
them abreast of the latest develop- 
ments at home and abroad. Many 
business and professional men and 
women attend civic clubs and 
organizations where they hear 
current problems discussed. 

"My constituents know more 
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about what s goin^ on than I do!' 1 
mourned one of my colleagues re- 
cently. And why not? They've got 
time to read and listen to the radio 
— and I haven't E ** 

2, There's the enormous expan- 
sion in the work of Congress. I did 
a I it Tie- mii-arch aim 115 this line and 
was astonished to learn : 

At least half the legislation be- 
fore Congress today deals with sub- 
jects not even in existence four 
dEcades ago, 

Social Security, retirement 
benefits, air mail subsidies, fed- 
eral-aid highways, federal power 
projects, displaced persons, occu- 
pation costs and the United Na- 
tions, to list a few. It's a far cry 
from the days of Andrew Jackson 
when the major interests of Con- 
gress were the sale of public Lands 
and the fight over the Bank of the 
United States. 

Many veterans In the present 
Congress remember when the ses- 
sions lasted only an average of 
nine months in the two-year term. 
Members spent the rest of the time 
at home, making speeches or at- 
tending to private business. Their 
mall dealt largely with free seeds, 



postal matters and bills- for the re- 
lief of constituents, George B. 
Galloway, legislative research ex- 
pert In the Library of Congress, 
explains the heavier load this way: 
"The tremendous Increase In the 
contacts a congressman must 
maintain with his constituents be- 
gan with World War 1. A succes- 
sion of crises in pur nLiLinnal life, % 
severe depression, the recovery 
efforts, another world war and 
more crises, all Imposed on Con- 
gress vast new responsibilities un- 
dreamed of In quieter days/* 

3. People have learned the value 
of teamwork In their communities, 
and when they want something 
done in Washington, they try out 
that teamwork on their congress- 
ma ii. Boili within geographical 
areas, and in the like-minded 
groups spread out over the whole 
country, citizens are working to- 
gether as never before. 

It's the same in country or c!ty_ 
The most powerful organization In 
rural Missouri is ths Missouri 
Farmers Association. A lot of 
people talked about governmental 
reform In my home state, but little 
came of it until the MFA appoiciLed 
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a special committee to make a deft- 
nile . 'Uth The commute rami? J.o 
the legislature with the facts and 
recommendations, and things be- 
gan to happen— for the better. 

I would not contend that all 
K roups are unselfish anci public - 
spirited In their requests. Many 
exist only to get .something from 
the Government by organized 
pressure. The point is that whether 
good, bad or In between, organiza- 
tions interested In legislation send 
in the largest class ot mall dumped 
on the congressman's desk and 
their representatives form the 
largest number of personal visitors 
to his office. 

''Writ* or see your congress- 
man V Any m timber among the 435 
on the tun will tell you that slogan 
really caught on. 

That brings us to the question of 
legislative agents. "Lobbyist" has 
a sinister sound, it should not 
have, for lobbying is legitimate 
business, useful both to the con- 
vJ'r.s.sman and his constituents. 

1 realize that there are many 
lobbyists in Washington, repre- 
senting all sorts of Interests, but 
I'd like to debunk the idea that 



members of Congress are in- 
fluenced easily by these gentry. As 
for pressurized stuff, after listen- 
ing to the oratory of the House a 
member grows immune to all high- 
octane talk, from colleagues or 
lobbyists alike. He learns to shun 
the mercenary, the phony, the 
pleader for a cause for which the 
Lobbyist would not work unless, he 
was well paid. 

"WhaVs the most effective lobby 
known to Congress?" Z put this 
question to Tom Murray of Tennes- 
see, chairman of ihe Posi Office 
and Cm! Service Committee, of 
which I am a member His answer 
was: 

-i The constituents back home]" 
Representative Murray pointed 
out what every member, whatever 
his party or lenpth of service, well 
understands : The citizens and 
voters within his home district 
hnvp in - r rail .in his time and serv- 
ices. It would be a rare secretary, 
Indeed, who was not told * "Answer 
the constituents' letters first, And 
send me every constituent who 
enters the office." 

I can assure you this is the 
normal functioning of our form of 



government. Under our system of 
representation, each member has 
the primary duty to reflect the 
sentiments of the people in the 
communities of his district. 

The right to lobby lies deep In 
the Constitution, when* the 
Founding Fathers made it clear 
that the risht to petition the Gov- 
ernment must never be denied The 
humblest citizen can be his own 
lobbyist. He can try to influence 
legislation by informing and 
pleading to his heart's content. 
When he becomes one of a group 
organized to lobby, his agent must 
be registered to give proper recog- 
nition to hfs activities. 

"The legitimate lobbyist per* 
forms an Important function/ 1 ex- 
plains Rep diet HohfieW of Cali- 
fornia. "Every group In American 
life today faces big problems in 
their relationship in the fed*- nil 
Government, It's easy to under- 
stand how this is true for veterans, 
pensioners, business and industry, 
professional men and women, labor 
unions and so on. Each group 
selects experts to organize facts 
and present them to Congress 
through reports, personal Inter- 
views and hearings No congress- 
man has the time to dii? out such 
facts for himself. The group's 
agent does it for him, and thereby 
does all Congress a favor/* 

A lot of fine organisations would 
get better results if they entered 
the field of legitimate lobbying - 
Particularly Is that true of those 
that would like to reverse the trend 
that has swept our nation toward 
steadily advancing centralization 
of government In the hands of the 
executive, corresponding loss of 
responsibility In states and Loci I 
units, astronomical rise in federal 
expenditures, mounting public 
debt and increasing confiscation 
of private property and resources 
through taxation. 

Suppose the taxpayers who foot 
the bills were organized down At 
the community level In each con- 
gressional district. Suppose their 
experts worked out a proposed 
budget, in advance of the official 
one + and laid it on the desks of the 
■135 representatives and 06 sena- 
tors. Suppose their spokesman 
could say. "We represent the big- 
gest bloc of votes In your state and 
district In fact, every person in 
your area is a taxpayer, and our 
organization speaks for them Here 
are our recommendations for sav- 
ing money and reducing taxes/' 

That would get action! For no 
congressman would yield to the 
pressure of lobbyists for minority 
groups seeking heavier expend l- 
(Continued on page St) 
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THOSE HAY BURNING 




THE big stables make tbe 
headlines, but a man with 
$200 or so can have fun on 

the little harness tracks 

no 



Ar 



ANDREW J. WALLER tailed "Ajay'' by his 
friends, is a tanned, square- jawed, pipe-chewing 
man In his middle 40 's who operates a chicken farm 
In Monmouth County* N. J\> not far from Port Mon- 
mouth. Hard -working and businesslike, he trucks 
eggs from his 3,000 white Leghorns over a northern 
New Jersey route that includes Newark and the 
Oranges. Nobody Would take htm to be a fellow who 
hangs around a race track. 

But early any morning between March and 
November you 11 End him patiently Joking a beau- 
tiful brown trotter named Miss LltednEe. a three- 
year-old, around the Freehold Raceway track, WaU 
Icn hopes that he and MIsa Litedalc can knock 
down jMime county fair track m;orp> thk* ynar. 

"Maybe next year she'll be good enough, and Ell 
be good enough, to go at a big track/' he says. 

Wallen ta part of the tremendous ground imffi 
that ha^ been gLitherlny behind liuiku - .■: evr-i 
since night racing, mobile start ing gates and pari- 
mutuel betting puuhed harne^ racing into the Big 
Money spurts held. Once considered a slow- poke 
pastime, it has become America's fastest growing 
sport. In a decade Its annual purses have climb ri 
from Ictus than 51 P 0tiO t OOO to some S8 P 000*000 H nearly 
all (jl it cumins front flossy parl-mutuel tracks Just 
outride some 50 -odd cities, ranging from Washing- 
■ i to Chicago and Santa Anita „ Calif The annual 
purse at Roosevelt Raceway at Westbury, L. I., alone 

M-IIION'S KUSINLSS tor Snptftmbitr. \m\ 



is more than $i ,000,00(3, making it the money capital 
of harness racing today. 

This harness racing revival surpass* the "good 
old days " It has brought with it it new phenome- 
non: amateur owner-drivers like Waited, who have 
one or two horses, Much like the f nrmers who some 
50 year* ago made trotting races a typical American 
scene* they are in it primarily for fun. From mid- 
July until Sat* October, from Maine to California, 
thousands of these race-happy, horse-crazy Ameri- 
caiifip wearing thtir colors, :inr crawling into pre- 
carious sulky swat* and clucking their hay- burning 
hot rods into new records. 

Consequently, for the paat four months, Just as 
the sun begins to show itself and the night's cool- 
ness can still be felt, the whitewashed stables at 
.some 7DQ county fair sites across the country have 
been busy with horses and men. Clucking and 
sweet -talking ihr in en hiss with harness straps as 
they sidle their horses between sulky shafts, 
straighten their retrva, settle themselves into the 
pan like seaLs above the bike wheels and atari off nt 
a walk for the half-mile track. At the track's edge 
the driver stops, tucks the trailing ends of his reins 
under his bottom and clucks his horse into a slow 
trot- 
Soon the track is tilled with horses* sulkies and 
men Sometimes, keeping time with his horse's 
hoofs, a driver sings, But mostly he solemnly studies 

]fnr»«- I ■»%' era un; all uge#* **Ajsiy** ft JiflriK In* p. (*clls 
i »»- lor .i li<- i ■ ■ -jl iiinf ■ u j U, ~ iritlli r> liir fun, Jwin 
>fLirii-tu «tih I k is a Km % hii|rl fl fieri* he*]" 1 (ill 




HOT RODS 



By HARRY HENDERSON 



how the hoof 4 hit the ground, whether the horse is 
slightly knock-kneed at high .speed, the way he pulls 

on the bit. 

By the standards of the Big Money tracks these 
county fair racers are Just amateurs with no- 
account horses Their winning times— about 2 :10 
are almost five seconds behind the winning times 
at the plush tracks. The purses are small, seldom 
more than $400. which hardly can be compared with 
the Si ,000 per race at Roosevelt Raceway and the 
$750 per race at Rosecrof t fc outside Washington 

"Why, they're Mill racing for blankets/' .say the 
startled bis- time professional drivers like bulky 
Prank Safford who averages Sl50 r QOO a year. 

Nevertheless, these amateur-infested tracks have 
more flavor of the old -time trotting races than the 
Big Money tracks ever will Three factors have 
created this new owner-driver group: age and 
weight make no difference in sulky racing, the 
horses are cheap, and there are plenty of county fair 
trades. 

One of America's most famous drivers is 63-year- 
old Henry Thomas, who frequently finds Kims* If 
nptni against his 30-year-old son, Piek A man's 
weight, even when it tops 200 pounds, as in the case 
of Frank Safford, amounts to nearly zero for a mov- 
ing horse when properly balanced above the sulky's 
wheels; to help i educe this weight, via the laws of 
physics, the racing sulky's shafts are made so short 
that the driver often rides sitting on the end of the 
horse's tall. But the clincher in bringing many men 
Into this sport is the fact that a derelict but promis- 
ing trotter can be picked up for as little as $200 

However, the big come-on for nearly everyone Ls 




Bras* inr urttighln i-cmiprl l»%ger steps 



the fact thaL the owner actually can train and rare 
his own horse It is an Irresistible idea for men In 
search of a hobby. Until recently anybody could 
get a drivers license from the United States Trot- 
ting Association for SID. The complaints of profes- 
sional drivers that the tracks were being flooded 
with amsilcurs who hardly know which end of the 
horse went first recently resulted in a new minor 
proviso; you must also present an owner's state- 
ment that you drive his horses 

In harness racing the "young" driver Ls about 35 
years old. The * 'old -timer' 1 Ls in his 70s. Lindy 
Frasrier, an old-timer, bought Dr. Stanton for $400 
converted him from a trotter to a pacer after study- 
isiii hu, kk acUuLj, and Then won close to Si 50,000 



in purses with him Example* like this have encour- 
aged hundreds of nldf-r nun, especially retired men 
who were rai.i d i.n m • md around horses, to try 
their hands at the game. These amateurs get their 
biggest satisfaction out of taking a horse that Ims 
been discarded by a big stable and retraining It 
to win. 

The older man Ls a tough competitor In harness 
racing because the sport requires more wisdom and 
judgment than dash and daring. The hor&es run 
true to form. Consequently, the victor Is often the 
man who hu used more Judgment than horse This 
requires the patience of Job + a characteristic for 
which young men are not noted It also take* time, 
Lou of It. 

■ A J ay" Wallen has the kind of patience that is 
needed. He bought his first trotter 1 1 yearn ago. not 
long after he. city-bred and engineer-trained, be- 
gan chicken farming. The reason: "Life IE too short. 
You want to try everything, I saw the trotters in 
action and thought I d like to try it" 

His first horse, a mare named Jane Lite, "was a 
gift at WOO." The fact that he could supply hay 
from his f&nn M Iree— if you don't count my time" 
made it Inexpensive, The ban on racing prevailed 

at Freehold through the War. During that I s 

Wallen began to accumulate the kind of know-how 
that harness raring requires, jogging his mare end- 
lessly around the freehold track and listening to 
the solemn but offhand advice of older horseman. 
Itlli led him to have Jane Lite bred twice, giving 
him two fine young horsey Sir Llteup. a getd inl- 
and Miss Lltedale. 

Because Sir Liteup h hasn't got ail the stud out 
of him yet/ h Wallen has concentrated on training 
MLss Lhted ale, sitting behind her every morning 
as she jogs and trots, slowly increasing her speed . 
The sulky used for these morning workouts, known 
as a " jog cart," weighs slightly more than the 28- 
pound racing suHty, and has longer shafts. Thin per- 
mtu Wallen to study, among other things, the way 
lib* Lhtedale puts down her feet and the amount 
of pressure needed on her mouth via the rein* to 
'■balance 11 her. 

This "balance" is difficult to achieve because it ls 
a Fleeted by everything from the ha r nesting and 
shoeing to the driver's hands. Both trotting and 
pacing are artificial gaits and all sorts of aid are 
often needed to keep the horse in the gait. The most 
obvious nf these are the hobbles worn by pacers 
which guarantee that their legs, on alternate sides* 
will move forward together. 

Another aid is a simple cue stick, attached to a 
light collar on the neck to keep the horse from 
tossing Its head to on* $lde t a habit that throws 
U off balance. Nearly all horses wear shadow 
rolls, huge pads of sheepskin f across their noses, 
These prevent them from seeing their moving 
shadows on the ground Just ahead of them— which 
sometimes frightens them and causes them to 
"break"— that la, go out of gait and start running. 

As in all horsemanship, the driver s hands remain 
the must important factor Horses need a strong, 
steady pressure. This does not steer so much bus 
hold the head up and help balance it so that the 
horse is freer and smoother in its leg action. It Is 
not unusual for a driver to "hold up 1 ' a stumbling 
horse through tremendous pressure through the 
rein*. 

Luckily, Wallen has none of these problems. He 
rails Miss Lltedale "a perfect lady." meaning that 
she has no bad habits or {Continued oti pauf XOt 
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So You Want a Share 
In U.S. Industry 



By SAM SHULSKY 



IF SOMEONE were to suggest that in 
buying a life Insurance policy you were 
planning to beat the company In a get- 
rich-quick swindle, you would think it 
& tahlelesd bib of humor NO one but a 
potential suicide Is thinking of beating 
the insurance company, and even he 
has to wait two years after he's bought 
his policy if he wanLs anyone to collect. 

Beating the stock market, of course, 
earn- v .ih it no such macabre over- 
tones. It's supposed to be a same, Per- 
haps that's why mil lions of dollars 
every year axe twin?; put into stocks 
selling anywhere from 25 tents to a 
dollar or two — stocks that haven't a 
change in 1,000 of making good:. 

Or why hundreds or thousands of 
small, uninformed speculators keep 
trading in and out of the stock market 
In the hope they'll que day mak^ a ki Li- 
nt k- They may not realize It, but trad- 
hltf costs belilfc whal they arc, the small 



In-and-out trader hi stocks contin- 
ually is putting up even money oil ten- 
to -one anil f-VL-ts 25 -to -one long shots. 
Buying 50 shares of a $20 stock, tor ex- 
ample, he can make a fast $Z5 H net, rF 
the stock jumps all the way to $21.50 
a share. Bnt he can lose $55 if he quits 
and sells when the stock sinks only to 
$19.87 ! In other words, he stands to lose 
twice as much on a 1 B th point dip as he 
can make on a l*k point rise. 

Flaying the market Es a fool's game. 
It s Lime the average Investor with sur- 
plus funds got around to the idea that 
trying to beat the stock market Is 
suicidal 

By ail the laws of averages, the stock 
market can and will beat you unless 
you follow an investment program de- 
signed to protect your money while it 
is working for you. 

In this respect the analogy between 
insurance and stock market invest- 
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mflnt is not so far-fetched as is 
commonly Imagined, In this era of 
wide dollar fluctuations, the mar- 
ket remains the best medium for 
insuring the real value of your sav- 
ings by keeping you abreast 0 f ris- 
ing prices? as well as for insuring 
your share Ln the Ion g- term growth 
of the national wealth. (A third 
truism, that average quality stocks 
today are affording a return three 
times the yield on savings accounts 
and more than twice that on gov- 
ernment bonds tx a minor point In 
this argument, albeit one not lobe 
wholly disregarded.) 

there Is no perfect hedge against 
Inflation. But stocks remain the 
best method we have for getting 
out of dollars and into things 
which go up in price as the value 
of the dollar goes down, because: 

1. They are easily purchased and 
as readily sold; 

3. Their price enjoys the wide 
base of national, and even interna- 
tional demand; 



3. Full data bearing on their 
value is available to all; 

4. They require no management 
ability on the part of the owner; 
(when you buy General Electric 
stock, you pa the management as 
well as the assets.) 

5. They are just about the only 
medium in which $50 can com- 
mand the same quality of invest- 
ment as «0 fc 0OO, (If you own one 
share of General Motors, or 1,000 
shares, the quality of your Invest- 
ment is the same. ) 

Through good and bad times the 
stock market has proven Its ability 
to help offset rising prices. 

In 1929 prices were high, A bas- 
ket of 31 pounds at [he foods most 
generally used cost an average of 
$3.65 that year. Assuming yon had 
invested in one share each of the 
3€ favorite Issues which go to make 
up the most commonly accepted 
stock market Index, your invest- 
ment that year would have ranged 
between a value of fSffl and $3Bl 



How "Dollar Averaging" Works Out 

HEKE^S utiaL would have happened to u man hIiu 
LM-f-iin In uM h I lii* simple formula Imck in 1929 Lu 
iiivtfgl hie surplus funds in General Motors : 
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apd the dividends you received 
would have totaled $12.75. 

Now, by 1933. as everyone recalls, 
stock market prices were consider- 
ably lower. Your 1929 Investment 
would no* he down to a range of 
S52 to SJ08 and your dividends 
53,40. But the same food basket 
averaged only $L80. 

In 1B30 things were picking up. 
The food cost about S2.25 but your 
investment was back to $121- $156 
and your dividends up to $6.11. 
Then inflation really took hold. 
Food prices mounted steadily. By 
1M6 the average price was $5.30 a 
basket, but your inveitinent was 
now worth an average of SI 85 and 
yielding dividends of S7.50; In 1948 
food was up to S6.S0 but dividend 
income had jumped to $11.50: in 
1950 the food basket cost an aver- 
age 16 30 but dividends continued 
right on up to $16.30. So far this 
year the ratio Is holding about the 
same. 

In other words, 11 you were de- 
pending on dividends from Stock 
to cover your food budget yon 
would And that whether the mar- 
ket was high or low. your invest- 
ment was yielding yon enough to 
Keep 3ii the race with the grocery 
bill 

Even so, accepting the dangers 
of inflation and the suitability of 
common stocks as a possible hedge, 
the average man with surplus 
funds is still left with two problems 
uppermost in his mind: What to 
buy and when to buy. 

The first rarely is as important 
as the second, and never really as 
difficult to solve as the uninitiated 
make it out to be. 

Complete records, going back for 
years, are available on all securities 
listed on the exchanges. Every 
brokerage house of any size can 
provide a customer with details on 
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any industry in which he Is inter- 
ested and on any specific company 
in that Industry — Its record of 
management, earnings, dividend 
payments , stability and growth. 

Also, there is no harm in copying 
the experts whose sole Job it Is to 
invest millions of dollars for In- 
vestment trusts, universities and 
foundations Their holdings are an 
open book— made public four timed 
and even more every year, together 
with what they have bought and 
sold. 

One need hardly apply for a 
license as an investment adviser to 
point out that if Gulf Oil, Du Pont, 
Texas Company, Westtnghous?* 
Electric, Kennecott Copper , Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey, to name 
only a few, are owned hy upward 
of SO of these trusts, these secur- 
ities may be considered attractive 
for normal Investment purposes. 
In no other Held is the advice of 
experts so easily obtainable. 

And finally, for those who find it 
hard to make a decision between 
one company or industry and an- 
other there Is always the mutual 
Investment trust- In the past 25 
years these huge ''baskets" have 
received the surplus savings of mil- 
lions of small investors and with 
these funds have* in turn, pur- 
chased the securities of hundreds 
of different companies. 

Today, a man with Si,0M in 
mutual fund shares really has an 
Investment representing $3,15 in 
Montgomery Ward. Si M in the 
Santa Fe, 89 cents in Eastman 
Kodak. $2.79 In Du Font, and so on s 
as well as, perhaps, $2. 10 in govern- 
ment bonds and esLSh, Average re- 
turn on his Investment over the 
years has been about five per cent 
annually; And investments of as 
tittle as or SI 00 are welcomed 
by even the largest of these trusts. 



The question of when to buy, 
however, Is a different matter. To 
pick Du Pont as a company with an 
important stake in the future is 
relatively easy. But to decide 
whether Du Pont stock is high or a 
bargain at 2:30 p.m. of any market 
day is another matter. 

As this is written the stock mar- 
ket Is suffering Its second Interrup- 
tion in & 100-posnt advance that 
got under way In the summer of 
194* and carried It to heights un- 
touched since 1930. Pespite this 
current setback , the market re- 
mains high by historical standards. 
Savers who for years have watched 
the purchasing power of their bank 
accounts nibbled away by inflation 
now are convinced they need a 
hedge. But the questions which 
will not down are: But isn't the 
market high now? And Is this the 
time to buy stocks? 

Without advance knowledge of 
whether thia market i$ going to 
plunge to below lE32"s low. or soar 
past ifiJETshigh, the answer to both 
questions is simply: yes. 

The market high This is the 
time to buy stocks. 

Any day's a good day bo buy a 
good stock— IF your buying is 
based on a systematic formula de- 
signed not to beat the market, but 
to help you remove the ''hazard of 
emotion " which lends to warp 
one's judgment. 

There are scores of these form- 
ulas available for guidance In stock 
market investment. Practically all 
of them are geared to combat over- 
optimism in rising markets and 
overpessJmlsm during declines. 
They waste no time trying to pre- 
dict price fluctuations but, instead, 
seek to use these fluctuations to 
the Investor's advantage. 

These formulas run from the 
simple to the complex, but they can 



be varied to suit the need of almas I 
any investor. Some can be em- 
ployed by those who are starting 
from scratch, using surplus, in- 
testable funds of only $200 to $300 
a year* or even Jess, and with 
neither time nor disposition to 
study the market. Others are better 
adapted to the management of 
substantial funds already in exist- 
ence. 

For the man who is embarking 
on stock ownership, or lias become 
dissatisfied with his hit-and-miss 
purchases of the pnst r "dollar 
averaging 1 ' is perhaps the simplest 
formula for investing surplus 
funds, It provides that once you 
have decided what company's 
stock you are going to buy. you In- 
vest a fixed amount at specific in- 
tervals, regardless of the price per 
share and without thought of 
whether the market is high or low. 
When you have acquired as much 
stock as you think you ought to 
have in one company, you switch to 
another- Let's say you have $500 a 
year to invest* 

In 1929 p when prices were hl£h p 
you would have acquired only eight 
shares of General Motors for $480 
( assuming you paid the median 
price for the year). But the next 
year, when prices were beginning 
to Suhde Into the depression you 
could have got 12 shares for $504. 
In 1931 things were worse. Nobody 
— it seemed — was interested in 
making a killing in the market and 
stocks were goins beffgtns- But it 
you had stuck to your program you 
would have got 14 shares for $518 
and the next year— 1932— the bot- 
(Continued on page 82} 
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"N A blustery Tuesday morning 
last March — three months ahead 
of an or* Anally optimistic sched- 
ule— the first product Jots model of 
the Army's newest tank, the 
T41-E1 Walker Bulldog " lum- 
ber* d off a .sketchy :ih sembly line 
at a huge tank plant in Cleveland. 
This was not a pilot model but a 
fighting vehicle. Army and plant 
official* were on hand to invest the 
occasion with suitable official dig- 
nity. 

The fact that the tank appeared 
wMl ahead o* schedule was only 
one of three substantial values In- 
herent In the event. The other two: 

The T41-E1. a light, fast, hard- 
hitting war machine, is the rlr.il 
and only major piece of new ord- 
nance produced by the Defense De- 
partment since World War II. 
(There have been modifications 
;ind improvements la aircraft, for 
example.) 

And production of the tank 
represents private industry's fir^t 



full cut at the rearmament ball, 
starling from He rate h. 

Significantly, it did not involve 
"conversion" In the sense that pro- 
cess was known in World War TL 
The huge pkuu i> uperated by the 
Cadillac automobile organization. 
The latter continued to function 
full throttle at Detroit 

Simultaneously, through the de- 
tachment and reassignment of key 
personnel, the sprawling govern- 
ment "dormant estate 4 ' |>J uii at 
Cleveland was activated Once it 
was tooled up and staffed, ready - 
for-combat vehicles emerged in 
considerably less time than they 
ever did In response to the greater 
urgencies of the last war Perhaps 
doubly significant is the fact that 
Cadillac ha.s usluWLshert u tank- 
producing enterprise designed to 
function on a competitive basis for 
the next 20 years. 

Information, notably revealing 
In the shape of things to come p In 
l,o be derived fmin -^iLmsuation of 



the Cadillac performance record. 
The raw requirements of tank 
production are primarily three; An 
organization, a plant and machine 
tool* In the Initial phases of the 
production program the Army 
Or dn axice Depa rt m en t sc ree n ed 
u lore Ih&n 100 organisations na- 
tionally, and found among them 10 
suitable for tank production on re- 
liable schedules and in desired 
quantities;. The Army describes 
this part of its program as "aggres- 
sive mobilization planning." The 
final award of a 5500,000,000 con- 
tract to Cadillac was a consvequence 
of both close-up and long-range 
planning. 

During World War II, Cadi Hue 
produced the wlueh was the 

parent vehicle from which were 
developed a whole family of 
howitzers, tanks, tank recovery 
vehicles, and personnel carriers 
The Walker Bulldog Ls a new 
vehicle of this same weight family 
designed by Ordnance engineer 
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THE production story behind the first 
and only major piece of new ordnance 
produced since the second world war 



since 1945. Cadillac s fiTTttltHtfty 
With the engineering: problems 
peculiar to this family of vehicles 
die rated the? assignment, which re- 
sulted In the first T41-E1. 

Once the Defense Department 
had let the contract — and one in- 
volving production of a twin 40 
mm anlLuircraf t vehicle— it waa tip 
to Cadillac, and General Motors to 
carry on. In the subsequent search 
for space, plan Is were inspected a I 
East St. Louis, 111,, in New Jersey, 
and ebewhi're The search ended 
in Cleveland because of one domi- 
nant fact. It was handy to suppliers, 

Initial studies envi&iuned the 
need of between 2,400 and 3,000 
suppliers. When the first tank 
rolled off the line, however. It 
represented a shade teas than 3,000 
supplier* through the prime con^ 
tractor Of this total, 1,000 are 
small businesses with fewer than 
600 employes each. Fifty-six per 
cent of* In the greater Cleveland 
area. 10.5 prr cent elsewhere in the 



state; 33.5 per earn are scattered In 
more than 20 states —California. 
Oklahoma, Iowa. Michigan, Texas, 
Illinois. Indiana, Wcs! Virginia, 
Florida, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania , W isccms l n , Mlm w- 
.sotci. New York, Maryland, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, Massachii.setl.v ;i!in" Rhi>rU fc 
Island. 

In terms of immediate produc- 
tion, Cadillac '3 supplier* have 
made possible the achievement of 
a record — fabrication of a tank in 
a shade less than seven months, as 
against 12, which was the average 
comparable performance in World 
War U days. Even so, the Ordnance 



Department remains optimistic for 
ttsptaius to compartment the coun- 
try industrially, as far as possible* 
into Ave self-sustaining areas, 
each designed to curry on inde- 
pendently In the event of toss of 
any or all of the others- 
Such a program, if achievable, 
would elo&e up the Cadillac sup- 
plier pattern considerably and im- 
part additional stability, economy 
and efficiency to the armament- 
production program as well as 
promise a higher decree of pro- 
duction integrity. 

The Cadillac management took 
over the Cleveland plant Auij. 15, 
A i thai time it was serving 
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as Schlegei Air Force Base and Air 
Fo ree personnel were living, cook- 
ing, eating, sleeping, working and 
play in p in odd areas and comers of 
1 tie -i>i awhiiLc i retaliation 

Pari of the plant also hud been 
leased by the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation to National 
Terminals, ;mri some of the build- 
ings were plied high with beanak 
typewriters, mattresses and other 
oddments ot for\rl and civilian 
equipment. 

The plant Itself, comprising a 
manufacturing building r an ad* 
minlstrative building, and two 
hangars, was built during World 
War II as a bomber plant. The total 
roofed -over spat* to S,0G5.fiOfi 
square feet h of which ] .258,2] B con- 
stitute the main manufacturing: 
facility — the largest roofed-over, 
one -11 nor spread reportedly in 
existence, 

"The whole thing,* 1 recalls As- 
sistant General Superintendent H. 
G, Warner, l, waj rapidly falling 
into obsolescence, Physical main- 
tenancy had been at a minimum" 
the roof leaked— It was a mess!" 

This situation Wis corrected, 
however, and in record time. The 
Air Force evacuated the premises 
and the beans and mattresses van- 
ished, Roof and floors were re- 
paired, and some new basic equip- 
ment was installed. 

Tim included a 24-1 nch water 
main, which was run two miles to 
provide adequate water supply; a 
secondary power substation boost- 



ing original capacity by about 40 
per cent; a Tinge step up of the air 
compressor capacity; a fiOO-line 
dial telephone sytitetn replacing 
the 30- mm Ie installation Initially 
In operation; erection of B.ODO feet 
of security fpnrhi^: and installa- 
tion Of a new waste disposal sys- 
tem. 

Concurrently with this work of 
rehabilitation, a 1.2- mile test track 
was constructed within the plant 
enclosure mid. tit a distance of 
about 25 miles — on Route 303 be- 
tween West Richfield and Hinckley 
— proving grounds for tanks were 
laid out providing a man-made 
lake and miles of severe cross- 
country terrain replete with 
grades * switchbacks, deep ravines, 
dense underbrush and a rough 
straightaway, 

As has happened with other and 
leas complex enterprises, disaster 
threatened Cadillac's Cleveland 
operation unexpectedly, and at the 
moment when hard-working ad- 
ministrators and engineers were 
congratulating themselves on 
mastering all major crises, and 
looking forward to smooth sailing 
ahead, The picture behind was one 
from which any large industrial 
organization might have drawn 
satisfaction: Rehabilitation of the 
huge plant had been assigned by 
Cadillac to the Duffy Construction 
Corporation of Cleveland and 
others, 

Almost foot by foot, as renovated 
space became available, the Cad 11- 
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lac staffs took over; Typewriters, 
desks, filing cabinets and similar 
equipment arrived and were set up 
in an endless chain on almost, an 
hourly schedule, and frequently 
hnd to he moved a half a dozen 
Limes before achieving a perma- 
nent location, 

The Dearborn Machinery Movers 
of Dearborn, Mich,, specialists in 
machine installation > had I.DQ0 of 
their own workmen In the plant 
simultaneously with the Do fly 
cre^a i swinging 40- and 50- ton 
machine tools two stories high 
with special lifting equipment. In 
the middle of this confusion Che 
Cadillac workers, crawling over 
each other at times and at others 
chasing files or memoranda from 
one end of the huge plant to the 
other, managed to keep the Job 
moving. 

As machine tools were installed 
and hoofced up to power, workmen 
stepped up and put them into pro- 
duction. And then came Friday, 
Nov. 25. . 

In the early afternoon about 
2,000 workers completed their shift 
and started for Cleveland. 14 miles 
away, through snow flurries. When 
the 87 maintenance engineers and 
plant police tooft over on the 11 
p.m. to 7 a m. shift, it was to be the 
longest any of them ever worked, 
because It lasted until the follow- 
ing Tuesday — f onr days and nights i 

The snowstorm which started 
that afternoon proved the worst 
Cleveland had known In 30 years. 
Transit facilities died: highway 
truffle was smothered into frozen 
Immobility; the il tank-plant 
workers were as effectively isolated 
as if they had been at Little 
America. Dwindling oil supplies 
made it necessary for plant engi- 
neers to ctH heating to a minimum 
and despite IOC or so space heaters, 
the plant soon grew bitterly cold. 

Be presenting authority, the 
plant police broke into th« cafe- 
teria refrigerators, where they 
found 36 dozen eg^s and other odd 
items of food. Three former Navy 
cooks turned up among the 
marooned workmen, and exercised 
their talents on the raw material 
at hand. 

When this provided substance 
but little variety, one worker had 
the bright Idea of calling his 
grandmother for a recipe which 
would nt available ingredients The 
scheme worked, but not without 
the culinary version of a bucket 
brigade: There were no telephones 
in thp kitchen. Granny would give 
Instructions over the wire; a 
runner would pass them on to the 
cooks, who would carry out ln- 
( Cojit inued on page 5#J 
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OFF-THE-JOB INSURANCE: 

Boon or Menace? 

By ROBERT W. MARKS 

FOUR states now have disability benefit bifk Their 
experiences yield some clues as to cost and effect 





t \ NEW kind of social Insurance all -the- job dis- 
ability insurance. Is now looming as an issue to the 
business man and taxpayer. It already has been 
written into law in Rhode Island* California, New 
Jersey and New York, Disability benefit bills are 
pending In ten other states — and many business 
authorities think this is Just the beginning. 

These states arc: Arizona. Connecticut, Indiana. 
Maryland. Massachusetts. Minnesota, Nevada, West 
Virginia. New Mexico and Ohio, 

Perhaps a straw in the wind is the fact, that three 
states considering disability Insurance legislation 

Toted no within the past 
12 months. The State of 
Washington legislature 
passed a law {subject to 
popular ratification) 
/ M 'jS^Lm^ - simitar to California's in 

/jAfM^?'l / 1950, only to have It dr- 
F MX. ' fen ted by referendum in 

/ r w| L I w^fl^ November of the same 

/ J a Ih year 

Of two bills pending in 
West Virginia, one provid- 
ing for competing state 
fund and private Insur- 
ance, the other for all pri- 
vate insurance, the former 
was defeated in February of this year A bin pend- 
ing In Wisconsin was "Indefinitely postponed." 

Disability benefit legislation— both existing and 
pending— to compulsory Insurance to compensate 
employes over a given period for injuries or Illnesses 
that may occur off- the- job, no matter what the 
cause. Disability insurance is not a substitute for 
ordinary Workmen's Compensation. In some cases 
disability benefits may be paid In addition to Wort- 
men's Compensation payments. 

What the new programs will cost, and what effect 
they will have on the general business picture, is 
still undetermined. But nme hint of the general 
over- all effect can be gained -Upm the four states 
that have adopted this form of insurance. 
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Tli rr* flimr-fl voted no 



During its first operating year, Rhode Island's 
state monopoly insurance fund, affecting about 
23 1 ,000 workers for approximately SO per cent of the 
state's population), received $4,624,000 in tax 
money — and disbursed In benefits the entire 
amount plus an additional £500,000 borrowed from 
the state's treasury. In its initial three-year period, 
It tan up a deficit of approximately $1 ,500,000. Fig- 
ures are not yet available for the New York plan, 
which only began payments in July, 1950, and which 
splits costs between workers and employers in regu- 
lar commercial Insurance policies. Estimates indi- 
cate, however t that premiums to cover the required 
bum ranee for the 6 H 00Q,000 workers (and 175.000 
employers | in the state will be between ^So.dou.ooo 
and 5100,000,000 a year 

The idea of off-the-Job sickness and d la ability 
insurance Is not new, Australia, New Zealand and 
most European countries enacted disability bene- 
fits legislation long before World War I The United 
States was a late-comer in this field of social 
legjslutlon- 

In 1942, as the aftermath of an unusual case in 
which a woman fell and fractured her leg ten 
minutes after applying for unemployment Insur- 
ance, the p4 Gash Sickness Compensation Act" was 
passed by the Rhode island Legislature In record 
time. As a bill providing for disability insurance 
through a monopolistic state agency, it was intro- 
duced In the Democratic 
House of Representatives, 
passed by the Republican 
Senate, and signed by 
Gov, J. Howard Mc ft rath 
— all within a space of two 
months. 

In 1946, California In- 
stituted disability insur- 
ance legislation, but made 
a clear break with the 
tradition of state 
monopoly by stipulating a 
so - called "con tract! n g 
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out" provision. This permitted competition between 
a slate-fund plan and privately contracted insur- 
ance through regular insurance channels, The 
state -administered Insurance was an automatic re- 
quirement unless private coverage was arranged lor 
by the employer, or by the employes with the em- 
ployer's approval* 

Under both the Rhode Island and California 
plans, the employe carries the full cost of the insur- 
ance: one per cent of th* 
first $3 r QD0 of annual 
wages. 

Compulsory benefits* in 
both cases, are a mini- 
mum of 110 and a maxi- 
mum of $25 per week for 
the period Of disability— 
with 39 weeks a* the 
maximum period over 
which benefits are to be 
paid In any single year- 
California allows an addi- 
tional %$ per day (for up 
to 12 days) where hos- 
The Rhode Island taw in- 




Premium for hirknvr^ 



pi la Illation Is required 
eludes maternity hnr;e!iLs 

In 1049 New Jersey put a plan Into operation 
which was for the most part similar to California's, 
with the exception that the costs were divided be- 
tween employer and employe — the employer paying 
one fourth of one per cent of the first 53,000 of 
annua] wages* and the employe the remaining three 
fourths of one per cent (where the state plan was 
selected). The employer pays an equivalent per- 
centage, If necessary, should an alternate private 
Insurance plan be selected. 

The fourth and last state to date to adopt dis- 
ability benefit Insurance waa New York. Its plan 
differs from all of its predecessors in that It Is pri- 
vately administered through commercial insurance 
channels and in no way competes with private 
enterprise- 

Here In New York State," said Miss Mary H, 
Don ion. chairman of the New York Workmen p s 
Compensation Board, and guiding spirit of the new 
legislation, "workmen's insurance ifi provided 
through private insurance, , It has been the 
genius of the American people that we can regulate 
where regulation seems advisable* without destroy- 
ing or socializing what we regulate. New York has: 
given encouragement to those who hold that the 
political skills u. regulate without Boclalteing arc 
still available. 1 ' 

The New York law was drafted by representatives 
of private insurance companies, labor unions, and 
the Workman's Compensation Board, acting to- 
gether. It was designed to provide the protection 

without setting the state 
in competition with pri- 
vate business. Emp3oyers 
and employes share in the 
costs of the program and 
in administration of the 
law. 

wide latitude Is given 
management and labor to 
work out mutually accep- 
table programs A system 
of program credits has 
been set up resembling 
the one used in an aver- 
age college where a given 

\iw \ m-k jihm.lihVrriil niirrhvL • >[ j >«: > L 2 i i ^ \irv n- 




quired for graduation, although they can he earned 
in a variety of ways. 

Employers may sutocritH for insurance with any 
of several private insurance carriers. Toward the 
cost of this the employe pays one half of one per 
cent of the flrst S60 of each week s wages* that is, 30 
cents or less. The remainder is paid by the employer 
Compulsory weekly benefits based on one half of 
The worker's weekly wage are at least $10 and & 
maximum of S2fi for a period not to exceed 13 weeks, 
If hospitalization or any other private plans are 
included in the program, adjustments are made in 
lln* overfall requirement. 

In general the New York plan has had a favorable 
reception from industry, "The new law offers no- 
body a handout," is the opinion of Thomas Jefferson 
Miley. executive vice president of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, "nor does it 
The lajcpayers of the at ate a single cent. It is 
the first significant piece of legislation to break the 
long chain of tax-supported social programs begun 
back in the 'thirties.*' 

Nevertheless, full endorsement of disability In- 
surance in New York, as In Rhode Island. California 
and New Jersey, has not been forthcoming from 
either labor or management circles, Many labor and 
progressive groups hold that the present legislation 
does not go far enough; some management groups 
hold that it goes too far. 

The New York law is "costly, inadequate dis- 
criminatory and confusing/' according to Lazaar 

Henkin, chairman of the 
Committee on Social Leg- 
islation of the National 
Lawyers Guild, who ac- 
tively opposed the legtsla- 
lion. A state fond could 
administer the insurance 
at a considerably lower 
tart, he maintained, and 
without confusion or un^ 
fairness. "The present law 
Is an administrative mon- 
strosity. Instead of a 
single statewide system, 
we have as many systems 
as there are Insurance carriers, self -insurers, collec- 
tive bargaining plans, private plans, and what 
nots," 

A spokesman for the other camp is A. D. Marshall, 
assistant secretary of General Electric Company. 
Marshall is opposed to all types of state legislated 
disability insurance. M The real need/ 1 he holds, "Is 
not protection against the costs of short-term ill- 
nesses, which may well be classified as part of the 
normal running expenses of any Individual or 
family, but rather the long-term catastrophic ill- 
nesses which can wreck an entire lifetime. Ne^ds of 
this nature should be met through a voluntary 
approach and not be made effective on a compulsory 
basis through legislation," 

A middle view ia taken by sober labor relations 
officials Commenting on Marshall's statement* an 
executive on the New York Workman's Compensa- 
tion Board said, "What is most important is to de- 
velop efficient, realistic labor-management rela- 
tions In Industry, We have to deal with things as 
they are — not as they should be. And the plain fact 
la that, before disability insurance legislation was 
passed, a tragically large percentage of ill or dis- 
abled workers found themselves in & helpless posi- 
tion. They weighted down the relief rolls. Hardships 
were forced on their {Continued on page $Mf 
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DO YOU LIVE 



IN SILENT FEAR? 



By GREER WILLIAMS 



PERHAPS you have heard of the 
hypochondriac who ran into a 
friend one morning on his way to 
work. *How are you?" said the 
friend "Worried to death/" said 
the hypochondriac apprehend vely. 

Why, what's wrong now?" 
asked the enduring friend 

"That's what worries me," was 
tin reply. "I haven't felt so good 
tn years." 

We all know the type. They al- 
ways seem to be having trouble In 
one place or another — their stom- 
ach, kidneys, eyes, bowels. Joints, 
nerves, liver or their head. They 
don't mind telling you they are sick 
men They collect aliments and 
doctors to match. 

No one ran say how many, but 



close observation of ourselves and 
our acquaintances feveaJs that 
r.Mjjir k-jks outwardly strong, cheer- 
ful individuals livf- in dread of one 
Hi or another. They rarely discuss 
such matters with their close 
friends, except perhaps jokingly, 
but sometime** they will tell a 
stranger about them, 

One time In a dining car I sat 
down by a man who appeared to be 
a pro football player or maybe a 
v^rr slier. He was a salesman, how- 
ever, and soon was telling me how 
he'd wake up In the night, tense, 
sweating, his heart pounding. He 
feared a bad heart, but his doctor 
hadn't found anything wrong 

When you come home from the 
day's work a little whipped ant! un- 



certain of your future, bed may be 
less of a sweet dreamland than a 
lonely place where you let your 
ipjard down. There was the case of 
a friend of mine, an executive of 
much daring and conflicting re- 
sponsibilities, who a few years a go 
developed a fear that he would 
choke to death some night from a 
minor throat ailment. 

His fear showed Itself to others 
only In his frequent, lllppant re- 
mark, "Before I die, I want to — " 
Once, In the middle of the night, 
he got up and wrote his will Yet 
he is st.il J on? of the liveliest, most 
Interesting persons I know. 

The number of men surprising 
who say they won t travel by air 
(Can tinned on page 74) 
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One of the 

BOYS 




By ROBERT ZACKS 



■T WAS the ten -minute rest period 
at three o'clock and the rows of 
desks in the clerical section of 
Andrews and Company were de- 
serted, except for the one belong- 
ing to Mr. Brlges. A slightly 
rotund, middle-aged man, Mr. 
Brigg* sat slumped In his swivel 
chair, wLstfully staring at the con- 
s pinal group of office workers 
chatting around the water cooler. 

There was a look of quiet, des- 
perate yearning on his face, and of 
helplessness, too. Through no 
fault of his own. Mr. Brlggs was in 
a fair way to lose his Job, and It 
was a nice, comparatively new job 
that he was anxious to keep, 
Thinking along these Unes cruised 
him to look worriedly toward the 
holy inner -sanctum of Mr An- 
drews' office. He stiffened. 

Mr. Andrews, small, told and 
tough, was watching the tableau 
silently from the door of his office. 
Sweat came out on Mr. Brlggs' 
forehead as Mr. Andrews crooked a 
commanding finger toward him 
and vanished into his office 

Slowly Mr. Brlggs roll owed htm 
inside 

"Close the door, Brings," said Mr. 
Andrews as he settled himself be- 
hind his Imposing desk. As the 
door swung shut. Mr. Andrews 
nodded him Into a chair 



"Cigar? ,1 offered Mr. Andrews, 
flipping a box open and taking one 
hlmselt 

"No thank you p sir/ 1 said Mr. 
Briggs ' ] don'i $moke " 

It was the wrong thing to say 
and he winced as Mr Andrews lit 
the cigar and stared thoughtfully 
at him, 

How' re you getting along; 
BHggs 1 ? Like 1L here?" asked Mr. 
Andrews In a somber voice, Brlggs 
nodded wordlessly, gulping, "How 
long you been with us now? Al- 
most a year, isn't It?" continued 
Mr. Andrews, emitting huge puffs 
of angry blue smoke. 

'Yes. sb\" 

Mr. Andrews held the cigar In his 
right hand and pointed Stat BrlggS- 
"What the devil," he said, "hap- 
pened with that Holloway diral?" 

Briggs opened his mouth to an- 
swer and Mr, Andrews kept talk- 
ing. "Now don't tell me th&t you 
can t get them aU. This one looked 
good. Our textbook is a fine Job, a 
pip. . . * 

"It is Indeed/* cut in Mr, Brlggs 
unhappily. "I. . , /* 

"I figured when I brought you to 
this firm," continued Andrews, 
"that giving a college professor 
this fob was smart thinking on my 
part. Now I'm not so sure. Oh t 
you've been earning fair money* 



sure But any salesman on our stall 
Is doing better. I've had patience 
because the Jump from teaching to 
selling takes same adjustment. But 
this Hollow ay flaaco is something 
that needs explaining, doesn't H? rt 

This last was shot at Mr Brlggs 
with explosive force, His face was 
flushed. "I suppose so;" 

M WcU* go ahead/' prodded Mr, 
Andrews/ "explain. I turned Hollo- 
way over to you because I wanted 
him to be Impressed. It was in the 
bag. You messed it up somehow 
What happened * M 

Mr. Brlggs cleared his throat, 
wincing as he remembered Id a 
low voice he told Mr. Andrews 
about it. 

The YD been at dinner In a 
restaurant. 

Mr. Brlggs had listened with un- 
easiness and astonishment as Hol- 
loway launched into a discussion 
of baseball Hollo way had quot&d 
statistics, batting averages, no-hlt 
games until Mr. Brlggs' head had 
whirled. 

Slowly Hollo way had become 
aware that Mr. Brlggs wasn't con- 
tributing to the discussion, just 
nodding anxiously once in a while. 
And Mr, Brlggs had realized that, 
as a man who knew nothing of 
sports and cared even less,, he was 
In a difficult position with a base- 
ball fan, 

"That IMck Sister of the Phils." 
said Hollo way. "The way he won 
the pennant for them last year 
with that homer in the very last 
game. 

'Lord, thpre'ji drama far you ,J 

He paused for breath and stared 
at Brlggs a little doubtfully. 

Hurriedly Mr. Briggs searched 
his scholarly and retentive mind 
for some name in baseball he'd 
heard of or seen. 

"Well," said Mr. Brings, ' person- 
ally I Uke Frank Shields." 

"Shields?" said Holloway. star- 
ing. 

"The . , , pitcher/' said Briggs 
nervously. "1 hear they may switch 
him to..,er... another position " 

"Trank Shields," retorted Hollo- 
. way /'is a tennis player " 

"This . . . this is another Frank 
Shields/" stuttered Mr Briggs, 

"What team?" demanded Hollo- 
way "Thought t knew all the 
players." 

,4 Th* . . . the Chicago Bears/ 1 said 
Mr SrUe* Mr. Holloway had 



There wue a lavage jrrklri^ ciT 
thf pole in Mr. Itrijrp*" hand . . 
m IhmiI and senuiwed wildly 
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looked at him with an add expres- 
sion on In.-. Tace. 

"The Chic a bp Bears /' he said 
quietly, 'play football, the last 1 
heard " 



)W, hearing the story. Mr 
Andrews uttered a small moan. 
" Ho E low ay used to p3tch qn his Col- 
lege team," he said rlutrhing his 
head, JJ He"s a real baseball fan*" 

There was a long moment of 
anguished science. 

"Briggs," brooded Mr. Andrews, 
"l r ve begun to notice you don't mix 
much with the staff. You seem like 
a nice fellow, and we've got a nice 
bunch of men working here. Don't 
you like them? I* that It?" 

Mr. Andrews was hot on the trail 
of the trouble and Brings had the 
feeling of a man sliding helplessly 
down an Icy Incline. Desperately 
trying to shield hlmselr Mr Brings 
could only reply, "I like them a lot. 
sir. It's just thai I'm a Hi Lie wor- 
ried about my . . . weJJ . . « my wife 
Lucy. Bhe T 9 been 111 off and on al] 
during the winter and she's been 
Looking forward: to my vacation. 
It's next week you know and. . . . M 
"Vacation, eh?" Mr. Andrews 
said frowning. 

A chill skipped down Mr Briggs' 
spine. He had an odd feeling that 
the fact of a vacation had given Mr. 
Andrews pause, that otherwise he 
would be getting some very bad 
news. 

Mr. Andrews looked both an- 
noyed and uncomfortable. With a 
visible effort he smoothed his face 
into a look of patience and fore- 
bearing. "Well, maybe that's what 
you need p M he growled 

He paused, thoughtfully. 



,f Where are you planning to goV 

"Miami," said Mr Briggs. Mr. 
Andrews' face lit up 

"Damn good fishing there/' said 
Mr. Andrews. * Going to try for 
marl] n 7" His voice was eager, Mr. 
Brlggs opened his mouth to tell Mr. 
Andrews he'd never &one fishing In 
his life but the phone rang and Mr, 
Andrews soon was deep in an emer- 
gency warehousing problem. 
Briggs was glad to escape. 

Lucy P Mr . Briggs 1 wife, was a 
sweet woman with large brown 
eyes, She was a true companion 
and as such knew Immediately how 
troubled her husband was when he 
came home, After a hot meal she 
waited for him to tell her every- 
thing. He was reluctant, however, 
to spoil their vacation. 

"What's wrong. Charles? " she 
finally asked. 

Me opened hi£ mouth to tell her. 
To tell her p 'Luey, I'm a kind of 
caricature In this business world. 
An odd type, I don't belong. The 
brutality of boxJns irritates me. 
Gambling on horses seems foolish 
tn rtio and any Way we can't afford 
it. I'm not getting along. Lucy I 
may be hred. You see, I can't talk 
to these people. I don't mix. 1. t , 

But he knew she would try to 
buck him up and the thought that 
she had to shamed him. She'd say. 
"Pretend an interest. In baseball, 
say. . ¥ * 

But it would be Impossible to ex- 
plain you couldn't pretend such 
things- Those men he worked with, 
said to, were fans. You couldn't 
fool them. And Lucy would become 
frightened. What would become of 
them? He'd left his teacher's ]ob 
because of the low salary. He 



shuddered at the thought of re- 
turning to the university. Lucy was 

staring at hLui 

"Nothing is wrong, Lucy. I've 
]ust been thinking about going 
fishing while we're in Florida ft 
might impress Mr. Andrews." 

"Fishlne?" 1 said Lucy + in delight, 
-Really?" 

Mr. Briggs nodded. Another 
shudder shook him, 

A week later, after depositing- a 
surprisingly agreeable Lucy at a 
hairdressers, Mr. Brigf^ nervously 
walked through Florida sunshine 
toward the Mae Arthur Causeway. 
Soon he was walking on wooden 
planks past the $iO-a-day boats 
until he came to the Skipjack, a 
large boat with a sign announcing 
reef fishing at f3 per person A man 
with a fine tan was cleaning a 
nmckwtti He ami led at Mr. Brings, 

"How far out do you go?" asked 
Mr. Briggs. nervously. 

"A few miles/' said the man. The 
man reached out to help Mr. Briggs 
into the boat. As soon as Mr. Briggs 
was in. a sickening vertigo .seized 
him. The imperceptible sway of 
the boat was enough to nauseate 
him. He clutched a chair and 
closed his eyes, turning a pale 
green. 

He staggered to the rail. With- 
out a word the man helped him 
back onto the dock_ Alter a few 
deep gulps of air Mr. Briggs turned 
a shamed look on the man, 

lJ I guess I'd better forget the 
Idea Fd Just get seasick," he said, 

The man looked amused and 
sympathetic IJ Why don't you fish 
off the causeway?" he asked 

"Do they catch anything?" asked 
(Continued on pugs Ptfj 
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Danger* excitement and plain hard work are daily companions of. „ 

The MEM Who Build the Dam 

By BOOTON H E R M D O N 



The biggest things that man builds today are 
those mammoth concrete structures that cause 
flood -swollen rivers to back up and form Quiet lakes. 
Dam building is so big, so complex, encompassing 
so many different operations, that it's over the head 
of even many experienced construction men. 

Take Bull Shoals darn, the flood-control hydro- 
electric project on the White River in Arkansas 
It's not the biggest concrete dam in the world — 
there are four or Ave bigeer— but e*tlll T If you were 
a giant playing with blocfcs the alee of the Wash- 
ington Monument, you'd have to lay four of them 
end to end to set started on Bull Shoals. The dam 
contains 2,100,000 cubic yards of concrete, and cost 
373.0QO h CH30. 

Nine contracting companies got together to form 
Omrfc Dam Constructors, Harvsy Slocum, the man 
who built Grand Coulee, in Washington, and rated 
the top man In the field r was hired as general super- 
hi ten dent 

Before he even thought of the dam, however* 
Slocum hud to build .1 railroad, u road net, and a 
highway bridge. Hewitt -Eobins, Inc., bull t a seven - 
mile long belt conveyer to haul rock. An ice plant to 
cool the rock, a switchboard, a 200 -foot steel trestle 
a half- mile long — any of these operations a big 



project in Itself — became minor ones in the con- 
struction at Hull Shoals. 

However, when any work Ls reduced to the lowest 
common denominator, it Is the man on the Job who 
is most Important In the over-all picture. One man, 
working with others as a team, Is responsible for 
construction of such giant projects as the earlier 
mentioned Grand Coulee and now the Bull Shoals 
dam. Four eight- man teams, each SiKLrted by a 
Foreman, stand out in the building of these 
structures. 

To show how such a team operates we have chosen 
one headed by Robert OeLs, a 22-year-old Arkansas 
farmer's son. This team Is one of four engaged in 
dumping and spreading the concrete as the dam 
rises foot by foot. 

To learn how a concrete crew goes about its Job, 
we start at a shack far below the dam, where a 
safety helmet is slapped on our head We climb a 
twisting road to the trestle, walk a quarter- mile, 
halfway across the dam, and then take a gang- 
plank-like runway to a curving ladder on the bulg- 
ing downstream aide. We're now on the lop of the 
dam. 

The dam is built In sections. 47 in alL Each scrtiun 
—the technical name is monolith— fj» merely a form 
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Jn which concrete is poured, unci i[)me sect Leans arc 
in a more advance stat^ than others This one 
we're on now Ls a full two-story house above the 
next one. 

OelB* crew is lounging around, waiting for the 
concrete to arrive from below. One of the men is 
slender, trim, and his face, In contrast to the other 
stubble chins around him is clean -shaven. Ut walks 
over to lib and introduces himself. This is Dels, 

As we wall for the concrete. Oels tells us how a 
dam i: built. 

Hull Sluml*. m trier super vision of the U, S. Army 
Engineers must fee built according to military rules, 
Concrete can be poured only to a thickness of Ave 
feet at a time, for instance, and must set and harden 
for five? days before receiving another layer. After 
Its five days 1 rest, it Is sand -blasted as clean ail your 
wife's kitchen floor on the day your mother comes 
to visit. 

Then "grout" — pure cement, sand and water— is 
spread two Inches thick over the entire surface as 
a binder. After that conies any one of a number of 
concrete mixes. The most common !s composed of 
big e hunks of rock, sand, and two and a half bags 
of cement to a yard of concrete. Construction men 
refer to all concrete as "mud/ 1 This common type, 
to them, Is "plain mad*" On facings, or where 
greater strength is needed, a stronger concrete con- 
taining smaller rock and more cement is used. 
Practically every pour calls for at least two grades 
of concrete, plus grout- 
To pour and spread this stuff evenly, Oels h eight- 
man team must perform three separate jobs, First 
is to dump the concrete in the exact spot. One man 
takes care of that job. Next is to spread the stuff 
with machines called vibrators and six men are 
its*! Kiited to lhaL i.wu men to a vibrator, That Leaves 
the carpenter, who works with blueprints and the 
wooden forms. 

In addition to the eight men on lus les-im, Dels 
works closely with two more — a government engi- 
neer, and the talker, ""Come on," he says. 'Til Intro- 
duce you to everybody-" 

First we meet C, K. ' Peaches' 1 Smith, the talker. 
Peaches wears a headset over his helmet, and one 
ear seems to be covered by a great earmuff He has 
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a microphone on his chest. He points up, and when 
we look up we see a hammerhead crane. This crane 
Is as long an a football field Although we look up 
at It, Its base Is below us, on the trestle that parallels 
the dam on the downstream side. The operator to 
In a cage which hangs in the ci-liUt, L.ir bnteath 
us. Peaches is his eyes. 

"Where am I?" Peaches shouts into the mike, and 
then whins off the earphones and slaps them 
against your ear. Faintly, as from miles nway P comes 
the operator's petulant response: 

"Peaches* how do ah Know wbeab you areT* 
Now here's Bill Cox. He's a quiet -spoke n h tobacco- 
chewing farmer with a stubble or gray beard, and 
has the most dangerous, the most difficult, Job on 
Ihr- tr-:tni He's :h.- "bucket hn.'irr " OH 'Mniv> i 
rubber hose, wrist thick and some 30 feet long, 
attached to the compressed air pipe. We'll see why. 
in a minute, 

Noxt \s Kriri Hicks, the carpenter. Earl, Inci- 
dentally, gets 41.75 an hour. Oels gets $1.25, 

Now here are the six vibrator men. Big Dave 
Cockrum, who weighs close to 300 pounds and who 
use4 to work a hi lie down in a mine, learns tip with 
Luther Sloan, a grinning redhead called Boao. Ray 
Ceal. a rambling construction man from Texas, 
teams up with Cecil Dewey, just IS years old and 
glad to be off the farm. H. B. Poal, a carpenter Just 
filling in this week, works with Bill Thrasher, a lean. 
Impudent youth who constantly picks on Big Dave 

Now the grout, or binder mixture, has been 
poured and spread with long-handled brooms, and 
our particular L&am la ready to start pouring con- 
crete, We're gain* to begin with "plain mud " 
H. L. Edwards, the engineer assigned to the team 
today, has ordered It from the mixing plant by field 
telephone, and all we have to do is wait. 

A donkey engine will deliver it in huge buckets 
The crane operator will pick St up, a bucket at a 
time, and tell Peaches over the intercom to watch 
out for It. We don't know a thing until, suddenly, 
we hear — 

" Headache!" yells Peaches, "Headache!" It 1 s the 
universal cry of all talkers, and It means the con- 
crete is coming. We look up. and there tr is, rlRhl 
over our heads, a big gray bucket four feet square, 
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12 feet high. In It are Icnir yards of concrete, 
enough to 11 11 a bstthtub riiiln limea, 

Etaht tons of concrete and five tons of steel make 

13 tons — anil It's right over your head, right now 
The wronn word from Peachy and you're modi. 

But now the three of them arc working: together 
— OeLs h Peaches and Cox, ah with their eyes on the 
bucket Yon ran hear Peaches talking into his mike 
—"Rack out, rack out," meaning rack the bucket 
out on the crane; "Travel in'" meaning move Hit 
whole crane b:n-k r parallel with the dam— "Now 
down slow! HOLD il!" 

The bucket is hovering. Its bottom waist high, 
right where Oels wanU it. Like tigers* he and Cox 
move In Near the bottom of the bucket are two 
holes. Into one of them Co* slams the nozzle of the 
bow* and. as Oels steadier the thing, Cox twists the 
nozzle and. leaning his body against it, sends a blast 
of air bursting like thunder into the works. So 
sturdy is the mechanism that controls the door in 
the bucket's bottom that compressed air is the only 
force powerful enough to open It. Thus Cox literally 
blows the bottom open, and the cone rets? flows out 
in a four-foot pile at h3s feet. 

Now the two vibrator men move in. The top of a 
vibrator looks something like the jack hammer you 
see men tearing up the streets with, but the bottom 
is a steel cylinder as bLg around as a stove pipe. In 
this cylinder giant egtf beaters whirl at the rate of 
G,CQO rpm. You've got to .sink this Cylinder down 
deep Into the plle + and the only way to do It is to 
throw it in So now. here come the six men, charg- 
ing at the pile, their vibrators over their heads, and 
wham I Into that mud p with It* rocks as big as your 
head, go the vibrators . 

Quivering under the vibration of fl.OQO bcata per 
minute, multiplied by three, the concrete smooths 
out like oil. Each pair or men works separately. 
When they see the mud is level, they heave put their 
vibrator. 

There's no signal given, no look, no word, and 
yet these men know to the split second when It's 
time to ceF. thai thin a o\it of there, and their 
muscles work accordingly. 

While waiting for the next bucket, Big Dave 
Cockrum, who looks like he's about half bear, leans 
his vibrator your way "Wants pick It up?* p he asks. 
You jerk on it, and it doesn't budge. Blp Dave 
laughs, and Octs comes over, 

"He's the best man I got " Oels said, "but It dont 
take wel^hl to run these things, does it, Dave 1 " 

"Naw," Big Dave chuckled. He gave his partner 
a friendly slap on the back that knocked Bozo three 
feet. " I had guys bigger'n me on the other side of 
this contraption and they weren't half as good &f 
Boseo. Huh. Bozo?" 

Bozo shook his head gmgglly* and agreed. But 
vuu can spi- what Big Dave meant- it isn't just size, 
it's the knowledge of what you're doing, and the 
desire to do it right And then it's Peaches again, 
1 Headache j Headache!** 

Gradually, the pour works out to the upstream 
edge of the form, six f eet high. Engineer Edwards 
changed the order from plain mud to a higher qual- 
ity con ci etc for the facing. Up to now it has been 
Just work. Now there may be danger, 

And there is. The bucket corner swinging out. No 
one says a word, but every man sees— i.he holes are 
on the outside. 

There's no way for Cox to bust that bucket except 
to stand on the form, on the extreme edge of the 
dam He T ll face in, lean up against that swinging 
bucket, and bust It, {Continued on paye t4) 
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Mauch Ado About Muscles 



By REVERE McVAV 



0, 



'NE NIGHT In June, 1 347, Mrs. 
Bobbie Riggs flipped the sports 
pages moodily until her eye caught 
a story that seemed written for the 
Hingis' family misfortune, It was a 
yarn about athJetle trainers, but 
the part dealing with a trainer 
named Gus Mauch, made her Jump 
for the phone, she dialed a num- 
ber. Mauch answered. Was it trtte, 
she asked, that he had kept ath- 
letes In competition even after 
crippling injuries apparently had 
sidelined them? Gus admitted 
that he had. '"Please come over 
right away" she pleaded. 

Mauch arrived to find that. 
Bobbie Rlggs 4 the professional 
tennis champion, had broken a 
small hone in his right foot that 
afternoon in the first round of the 



Worried about your physical condition? Then 
heed this advice from a top athletic trainer 



pro tournament at Forest Hills, 
Long Island. He had limped 
through the match, somehow man- 
aging to win. The injury seemed 
destined to put him out of the 
tournament- Gus examined the 
X-rays made that day, Then he 
carefully ripped strips of tape mid 
wove them in a protective pattern 
around the ankle. Aided dally by 
Mauch's tape and treatment, Rigg$ 
fought on through four days of 
tournament play, On the East day, 
after H grueling Ave -set match, he 
scarcely heard the thunderous ap- 



plause heralding the play that won 
htm thR championship on a broken 
foot. 

A£ an athletle repairman T Gus 
Mauch has been rallying disabled 
competitor* Into good health by 
use of tap*, treatment and com- 
mon sense for the past 25 years. Ixi 
his field. he r ^ an acknowledged ex- 
pert on the ache* and pains of 
tennis players, football players, 
baseball players, swimmers, skat- 
era, dancer* and basketball stars. 

The New York Yankees have em- 
ployed his know-how since 1944. In 
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if won?t go in one ear 



and out 



the other 




when you send a telegram 



Clear — incise — direct — 4 telegram 
never forgets— never forces Map decisions— 
never makes you what the other 
man said. You can refer to the written 
record again and again. Compare this orderly 
method with noten scribbled under the 
pressure of hurried conversations — 
and youll fl]way§ use telegrams! 
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the fall he mends the pro football 
Yankees. He did the same work for 
years with the football Giants. 
After the IMS and l&Sti seasons the 
Yankee management agreed that 
Mauch had done as much toward 
winning two world championships 
as many a timely base till, 
Throughout the '49 schedule he 
treated 74 separate Injuries. At 
times his training room looked 
like a first aid station on the 
Korean front line 

Because he supervises the physi- 
cal condition of an expensive 
coterie of athletes Gus is the target 
for many people seeking free ad- 
vice. 

The No. 1 question concerns 
short cuts to slimmer waistlines. 



"What's the best exerciser they 
usually ask. 

* 4 That 1 fc easy," Gus says, "Just 
shake your head from side to side 
In a negative manner. Try it at the 
table . . , when the second portions 
come around- There's another . . . 
learn to place both hands firmly on 
the table . . and push/ K 

Accustomed to dealing with men 
proud of their physical condition p 
tt Irks Gus to hear overweight 
cynics, complacent about flesh pots 
and Scotch drams , brush off exer- 
tion with. "Why knock yourself 
out?" 

"Look/' he replies, "if outdoor 
activity add& strength to the 
muscles and ligaments of a ball 
p]ayer p the average "sitter* will 
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ben eft t. by a moderate co] id 11 kming 
program of diet and exercise. Mod* 
ern living Is a strain. You have to 
be in shape for it as much a-s a ball 
player far his 1&4- frame ^rind " 

Lately medical sources have 
added a word or two about the toll 
exacted by those "hard days at the 
office/' Dr. WUHam Doe k. professor 
of medicine at New York Univer- 
sity, speaking last spring before 
the Los Angeles Heart Association, 
said, "One reason more and more 
men are dying at ages of 45-50, is 
that when they stop active exercise 
fats accumulate in their bodies. In- 
stead of being burned up as fuels. " 

Mauch has found that the aver- 
age chair -borne male, whose sole 
exercise is lifting the phone or a 
highball glass, mulish ly will resist 
reshaping middle-aged gpre&d be- 
cause whimpering muscles and a 
growling abdominal vacuum loom 
as too big a sacrifice, 

"They'll wave you off with cracks 
about being as 'strong as a horse/ " 
Gus observes, "But one day their 
plumbing suddenly gets out of 
whack h then they beg a doctor to 
work an uvernlght miracle. Or one 
of them will Come up to me after 
a deep -dish blonde takes a look at 
the piled -up suet and gives a loud 
snicker at his once sure-fire passes. 
Worst blow a man*s pride can 
take." 

That men are willing to risk the 
hazards of hypertension, ulcers 
ar.fl wildly .skittering cardiograph 
charts just to avoid a few sore 
muscles and a little care about 
food, pussies Gus. 'They'll fuss 
over a new car, or a new TV set. yet 
allow their greatest mechanical 
gift, their bodies, to go to pot," he 
notes. 

Gus claims that the revolt of aore 
muscles Is easily repaired by using 
them "By the fourth day of spring 
training some ball players are so 
stiff and sore they can scarcely 
walk/ 1 he says. But muscles are 
like rubber bands, work makes 
them pliable. Using rhem makes 
the heart develop, and a sluggish 
respiratory system Is accelerated. 
Muscles tire, then stiffen, because 
they depend on the heart to circu- 
late the blood after It has been 
freshened in the lungs. 

However, he has no Idea of insti- 
tuting the sweaty muscle bending 
of ball players hls a routine for 
business men. In the Mauch book 
the simplest conditioner Is walk- 
ing. Not mere sauntering. "That's 
more Ufing than a steady p&ee p a he 
warns, "Put In several miles a day 
and do It consistently " 

Once, when Gus had the late 
George M. Cohan as a client, the 
actor-producer wanted a checkup 
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One Big Reason 

w h y A mer Leans produce more 
and live better than any other 
people on earth: This nation 
has a system of railroads that 
moves more tons of freight 
more miles, at a lower aver* 
age charge — than any other 
common carrier transporta- 
tion system in the world* 

Association of 
American Railroads 

WASHINGTON $ D. C. 
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at Johns Hopkins Hospital In Balti- 
more The: exam In I us doctor mar- 
vtled at the 59-yc?ar-old Cohan's 
legs* "Those are the legs of a man 
Irs bis twenties/ 1 he said. Cohan 
explained that he had walked at 
least ten miles a day for years. 
Then It's no wonder/" replied the 
medico. 

Munch adds a how to gall 'If It 
weren't for that game we'd become 
a nation of 'sitters/ |r : ■ i 1 
What he Likes about golf is the 
smooth, coordinated play it brings 
to the hips, leg.* and arms-. The 
respiratory effect from open air 
exercise supplies oxygen to a tired 
blood stream, resulting in a 
healthy fatigue. 

For the man unable to do much 
walking or play goJf 4 Gus recom- 
mends swimming, ' Every muscle 
in your body la brought into play 
when you swim, IVe seen men 
operating on a tight business 
srhedule take a hail hour at noon 
in a pool and bo 1 00 per cent better 
for the workout/ 1 

But before any man In normal 
health attempt* a physical build- 
up session, whether supervised or 
personally directed, he should ob- 
tain a medical checkup. lL You 
might get Into serious trouble 
monkeying with your own Ideas/' 
ad vise J Gns. "That !o§> feeling 
might be caused by something 
other than too much sitting, A 
doctor can tell much better than 
you can/' 

At one time Mauch had charge 
of a physical fitness course hi a 
New York hotel for which member* 
got a thorough medical checkup. 
Three to five times a week, business 
executives went through aft hour 
of supervised exercises; they also 
were told what to eat- The course 
lasted six months. The most fre~ 
quent complaint heard at 1 hu < uti 
of the sessions wan the need for 
retailoring clothes and purchase of 
smaller -sized s fot rts. 

"We checked on wha± each man 
needed in the way of corrective 
exercises " recalled Gus, 1 If he had 
poor circulation, a routine was 
prescribed If his knees or back 
needed tissue -building, specific ex- 
ercises were encouraged to add 
flexibility and endurance." 

if neither ambition nor time per- 
mit regular exercising Gus recom- 
mends a hobby, preferably an out- 
rttmr nne nun find that a 

few hours a week spent puttering 
in a garden will improve their 
breathing, heart action and erase 
mental fatigue. Philosophical fish- 
ermen have negligible cardio- 
vascular aliment? 

Mauch believes the most Impor- 
tant aim in walking, golf or swim- 



ming Is to Introduce muscle 
fatigue, stir sluggish circulation. 
Improve digestion and sweep out 
mental weariness, 

A lot of men go along thinking 
in &U Innocence that extetrato* el- 
bow bending and overeating can 
be set to rights by junkets to 
steam rooms and by extensive 
massage Puddles of sweat are as- 
sumed to represent a form of dewy 
absolution from gastronomic sin*. 

That weight loss Is usually 
phony/' Mauch explains. "The 
bod> is made up of 85 to 70 per cent 
fluids- Most men will down a glass 
or two of water later and are right 
back where they started Massage 
can fatigue a muscle as much as 
LicL'.iiLl worts bul ': 4 s ; &rtiui-i:il fxt-r- 
clse. Doe$h1 add muscular flexi- 
bility, strength or endurance /' 

"Fat won t grow on a working 
muscle/' Gus points out. "Some 
men fall Lo consider that the lard 
on their pelts has been accumulat- 
ing sometimes for 15 to 3D years 
And it's mighty friendly because it 
gets well fed. The weight lost on 
the massage table generally Is off 
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the poor guy who has to do the 
manipulations. I know about that/* 

That black moment when a 
tailor blurts out the new number 
on the waistline can be avoided by 
three Mauch devices. One is a 
simple tape measure. The thighs, 
hips H waist and chest should be 
measured. Next step on the bath- 
room scale. Keep a dally chart of 
both records. 

The third device is a long, three - 
sided mirror, the kind tailors use. 
The sags and bags the average man 
is likely to find should shake even 
the toughest complacency. If he 
doesn't like what he sees, he should 
ask his doctor what should be done 

While it Is true that stirring 
one's stumps Ls hostile to obesity, 
Mauch warns against setting out 
on a five- mile hike Just to reduce* 
If dropping weight ts what you 
have in mind, the best exercise, he 
believes, is one calling for restraint. 

ftxini weight, or fat, l- ttothi&i 
more than a sedentary accumula- 
tion on the body of too many 
calories. Calories are the fuel units 
in the food we fiat. They are also 
hi whisky, cocktails and beer, 



"You get fat," he explains, be- 
cause your stomach has a da; and 
rdght cashier checking off every- 
thing you dump Into it 

"What fuel you don't need Is 
stored by your body for future use 
As you can easily see, the big 
warehouses are the tummy and . the 
rear end/ 1 

Five-by-five fatsos hearing this 
news brighten up. but with a way- 
ward logic- right away they want 
to burn down the warehouses. 

Mauch knows that middle -aged 
FalstaffLan habits suddenly turned 
virtuous wilt cause muscles to do 
their share of murmuring- What he 
is concerned over is that the mid- 
die-aged hearts, under such 
strains, may takp tq murmuring 
and the tunc through a doctor's 
stethoscope may sound much like 
"Nearer My God To Thee/' 

His respect for the heart stems 
from his knowledge that it is the 
toughest and hardest working 
muscle of the body Dally it pumps 
nine to ten tons of blood. 

"You can safely reduce weight 
by learning to place a caloric 
count on your chow/' he advises, 
it shouldn't be any harder to 
learn than counting your change. 
You can get these charts in dime 
stores, from insurance companies 
or dietary outfits. But you have to 
count everything/* 

To mosl male < b ra fch* x-.nl 
'diet" means the doctor has Anally 
caught up with you; you're sick. 

"That's all nonsense" says Gns. 
"It isn't food that makes you fat. 
it's too much of it You need a 
balance in your intake but there 
are plenty of iow-calorled foods 
rich In minerals and natural vita- 
mins that will build you up— and I 
don't mean fat/' 

Some men attack the blubber 
problem with commendable zeal 
but with misdirected ener^ ' Cut 
ou t lunches. By gad, that's the way 
to beat this belly fat." But at night 
they really mow their way through 
the feed bag. 1 'They're starved, M 
Gus explains. "They figure they 
have a right to make up for being 
so noble r 

These dietary distortions might 
cut down fatty tissue If the eve- 
ning meal Ls not overdone, but 
there is a strong chance that the 
fait will give birth to a fine case of 
ill-feeling, the direct product of 
fatigue and hunger. Charitably in- 
clined secretaries are wont to 
ascribe the boss's afternoon out- 
bursts of temper to weariness, bur 
to OU5 H those whips and Jingles are 
from the game cause— poor eating 
habits. 

"Skipping meals can make you 
ttred, cranky and below par/' Gus 
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declared. M Fruit Juice, even vege- 
table Juices arc handy In plenty of 
cities right now; vitalised milk, 
skimmed milk; there arc any num- 
ber of afternoon pinkups without 
weight worries. Remember, it's a 
mutter of fuel, not loading up with 
a hlgh-caloried -supply." 

Because of a caprice In nature, 
some ifien prefer blondes to bru- 
nettes, and because of a difference 
in men's body chemistry, Gus sug- 
gests that scientific information he 
obtained before self-directed re- 
forms are begun. 

As proof, Mauch cites the case of 
Yankee pitcher Allle Reynolds. The 
powerful righthander was unac- 
countably being hammered from 
the box during the IB49 season. 
J, Sumi' times pitchers lose their 
effectiveness due to muscle falipu^ 
But by our btutsdiii d - Hi-vnolds was 
in top shape/' said Mauch. The an- 
swer was supplied by a metabolism 
test ordered by the team physic tan. 

It showed Reynold's body be- 
came quickly depleted of energy* 
giving sugar. Orange Juice, peach 
J met- and other sweet drinks were 
fueled Into the big pitcher, A well 
sweetened Reynolds proved a bitter 
dosage for the Brooklyn Dodgers 
ji l the '49 series, when, as a surprise 
starter in the opening game, he 
Won a 1 to 0. two -hitter. 

Metabolistlc differences have no 
better illustration than the case 
of pitchers; Viz Ra^chl and Tommy 
Byrne, the former Yankee, now 
with Browns. Pitching during the 
summer months, Rase hi has 
dropped as many as Ifl pounds In a 
nine-inning game Others might 
loae eight, sometimes 12 pounds. 
When Rase hi attempted to Lake his 
pitching turn after a normal three- 
day rest, his strength faded early 
In the game Despite a prescribed 
diet, supplementary vitamins and 
salt pills, nature's limitations 
forced the Yankees to allow Raschi 
an extra day's rest to repair his 
great weight loss. 

Where Raschi Is as large as a 
football tackle, lefthander Tommy 
Byrne Is slim, tall and wiry, He, 
too, perspires, almost as profusely 
as does Raschi. Furthermore, be- 
cause Tommy tends to wildness, he 
works almost twice as hard as the 
average pitcher. Byrne frequently 
wound up lacking many pounds of 
the weight with which he started 
Yet his normal weight scarcely 
varied. Tommy's metabolism is so 
neatly balanced that everything he 
cats corrects his weight loss. 

"Your doctor can tell you the | 
score on your diet.' 1 ad vines Guj$ 
"Find out how many calorics you 
need and cut off 500 a day and 
{Continued on page 67; 
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The Meeting 
Comes to Order 



VI Skrim, Eilwa^o lefu hut ^mr 7,1ICM> huttim-** 

^MlJtri ifi£* amen Iw iK'faii -cunIuiih them hark m l l }2 I 




By WILLIAM S. DtTTON 



THE convention is no longer an 
excuse for a good time, Today's 
delegate expects to take home 
more than a headache. The author 
shows how thai can be arranged 



Delegates to our best conventions are not pin- 
ing for Sweet Adeline any more !n soulful strains At 
3 a.m. The whoope* that once rang out is being 
wrung out. 

The reason is simple, says Albert H. 5k can of 
Atlantic City. N. J,, ttho has hatched some 7,000 con- 
ventions come and go. He finds that delegates want 
to do their sleeping in bed, nights, instead of in 
meetings, days, 

Things are happening in the meetings that they 
can't afford to miss, and which they came many 
miles to get. 

Even delegates to purely fraternal assemblies, he 
says, are insisting on taking home more than head- 
aches. The business convention, he points out, is no 
longer merely an occasion for back slapping — "It's 
a part of the expense account, and a part of the job, 0 
It has become a vital foriim in the running of 
America 

A) Skean has been studying conventions since 
3924, when he quit working for Near East Relief to 
become manager of Atlantic City's business- backed 
Convention Bureau. 

For variety, In 1933-34 he was also con vent Ion 
manager for Cleveland. 

While the Army Air Corps occupied Atlantic City 
In World War II + he headed New York's convention- 
getting staff. About the same time, hp was presi- 
dent of the International Association of Convention 
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Bureaus, with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Big, solid and 60, Scottish on his 
father's side and Pennsylvania 
Dutch on his mother's h Skean 
might be mistaken for a bnukpr, a 
construction born* or a bishop, d«- 
pending on the nature of the 
organisation he is cultivating at 
the moment But on the subject erf 
whoopee as a vanishing phase of 
the convention scene, he talks with 
the authority of an accountant. 

Fourteen conventions covering a 
wide diversity of Interests were 
surveyed after their annual ses- 
sions. Delegates reported an aver- 
ape me ay of four days, and an aver- 
age expense nearlng SI 00. More 
than half of this was paid for hot*! 
room and meats. About $20 was 
spent In local retail stores. For 
souvenir booklets, post cards and 
the tike, the typical delegate spent 
$7. Over that last figure Skean 
pauses to give emphasis to his next, 
fact: A little less than 3? is also 
what the delegate reports spending 
in night clubs. 

On bottled goods, theaters, horse 
racing* and all purposes that mi^ht 
be associated even remotely with 
making whoopee, the typical dele- 
gate confesses to spending about 
$15 In four days, or about S3.75 per 
day. That sum t says Skean know- 
ingly, might mean riotous conduct 
in Podnnk h but It certainly would 
mean no such thing In a place Mice 
Follstowrkp Feu where he spent hts 
youth, or in Allentown, Pa. t where 
he attended Muhlenberg College 
and captained Its football team. 

According to a further division 

of the flffureSp those attending poli- 
tical conventions spend most 
money on the late-hour froth and 
tinsel, educators and churchmen 
upend least, and business men are 
just about in the middle, despite 
expense accounts. 

Another survey covering 29 cities 
and 423 conventions has since con- 
firmed the earlier findings as being 1 
very close to a national pattern. 
The larger survey added some 
rather startling racts of Its own. 
More than 17 H 0D0 state, regional 
and national conventions are now 
held annually In North America. 
Tney are attended by 0,100,000 
delegates, a number that is rapidly 
ascending. That means that more 
than 335 new conventions open up, 
on the average* every Monday 
morning: In the year — the banner 
months actually are June and Sep- 
tember. 

Stcean estimates that all conven- 
tions now represent an aggregate 
outlay that possibly exceeds $4>- 
000.000,000 each year. That ™m he 



divides roughly among these four 
main classes of outgo: 

I, Travel and the preliminary 
purchase of new clothes, luggage 
and othr r items. 

2* Rooms, meals, Lips and other 
expenses of delegates and their 
wives in the convention city. 

3. Cost of exhibits, freight, 
rentals, publicity, badges and other 
operating expenses of the conven- 
tion proper, 

4. Delegates' time, in terms of 
salaries paid or earnings Lost from 
worfe. 

At this point, Skean reminds you 
that every convention is primarily 
a sales effort, that it can only 
j ustlf y itself by making a return on 
its cost that is favorably compar- 
able to other sales efforts. There- 
fore, assuming a sales cost of ten 
per cent as a fair top for conven- 
tions, the aggregate return must 
be at least |40 ,0OO,O00 ,000 annually, 
if the effort as a whole is to be 
J ud^ed economically sound, 

That It is sound, he believes, is 
proved by m&ny facts. For ex- 
ample + during a single week In 
January, the National Oanners 1 
Association convention transacts 
commitments that guide farmers 
in planting 75 per cent of the crops 
for that year's pack. One big elec- 
trical goods manufacturer now 
brings his 5,000 dealers into con* 
ventlon at yearly intervals, and in 
five days contracts with them tor a 
full year's production of his fac- 
tories. This Is a type of supersell- 
ing that is just hitting its stride. 

Skean is convinced that conven- 
tions have gained more maturity 
in the past ten years than they did 
in 2.000 years before the war. and 
the new maturity is not happen- 
stance. 

"Conventions now represent a 
vast added force, a uniting force, 
for the professions, the sciences, 
Labor, management, religion, edu- 
cation, practically every or^ani^ed 
human activity," he told me. "This 
force is a peculiarly American de- 
velopment, born of need. We are a 
nation 3.000 miles wide, Sectional 
interests divide us. Once a year , the 
convention is a means of renewing 
understandings at the personal 
Level that no other medium affords. 
Of course, it has taken an un- 
paralleled development in fast, 
mass transportation to make the 
convention method effective — 
fchat, and also daring/ 1 

On a Monday morning I stood 
with Sfcean on one of the big mov- 
able loading platforms that flank 
Atlantic City's Convention Hall. 
Standing with as was Albert G. 
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Ran. a Boston business showman 
of 42 years' experience. 

On one **de of i,he platform, the 
last loaded van of the American 
Management Association's big 
packaging show was pulling out. 
On the opposite side, the first van 
of the Knitting Arts Exhibition of 
ImJttlng machine manufacturers 
was backing in. It was precisely 8 
a.m. when the tail gate of the in- 
coming truck was unlatched, 

Skean laughed, pointed to the 
hands of his watch He had posted 
a bond of with Ran to 

truarantee this exact timing, allow- 
hig Han ten days and nights to 
get his knitting show staged and 
rehearsed. Over the week end, a$ 
the packaging show exhibits were 
being moved out, literally thou- 
sands of changes in electrical wir- 
ing, compressed air lines, water 
pipes, vapor pipes and whatnot, 
had been ni3.de to prepare lor Ran 'a 
incoming exhibits The bond had 
guaranteed that work, too. 

"Sure I wanted a bond," said 
Rau. "We've been a year in gettnm 
ready. We've more than BOO knit- 
ting machines to set up and test 
run. All of them are new, different, 
and a Lot of them are Just off ships 
from Europe, Nothing about this 
show dare go wrong, and I mean 
dare By closing night, it will 
total up to a CEJ^h cost of about 
S20 ,00^000. 

That cost, he said, Included the 
expenses of IS ,000 delegates ex- 
pected not only from the two 
Americas but from Europe, India, 
Thailand, Japan, Australia and 
Egypt It included assembling ma- 
chinery and other exhibits from 
over two hemispheres, by ship, rail* 
truck and plane. The show's oper- 
ating costs alone, said Rau, would 
be several times those of an fioo- 
machine mill operating under 
normal conditions. 

"What well have here in effect is 
a portable mill, one of the biggest 
salesman's showcases ever built , ,T 
he explained. ""We're spotlighting 
everything new in a world Indus- 
try'* 

Even allowing a few million off 
for showmanly enthusiasm, Rao's 
cost estimate was still impost! ng- 

SkEAN brought up a point, too. 
The- selling job assigned the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibit km had to be done 
in five days, in which— figuring a 
ten*to-one cost ratio— the show 
would ha^e to gross around S20D.- 
000. 000 worth of sales With time 
at that price, not much of ft could 
be wasted on play. 

He cited the departing Packag- 
ing Exposition as an excellent ex- 
ample or the modern, successfully 



m anaged convention . Packa ging 
i ues a broad swath across all busl- 
neas. What and how many com- 
panics might want to send dele- 
gates, the show committee had no 
way of knowing. It couldn't eveh 
guess. So it used a familiar medium 
for Issuing its Invitations. It ad- 
vertised. 

Inserted in trade and business 
publications of all lands, for 
months in advance of the conven- 
tion* the advertising promised a 
show that would deal stnct]y with 
the latest in packaging. Diversion 
wasn't even mention ed. To insure 
that those who came would be 
present for purposes of business, 
admission charges of 315 for mem- 
bers, and of $19 for nnnmambers, 
were announced for the full con- 
ference. 

The best guess wan that attend* 
ance might total 4,000. Actually, 
almost four times 4 r 000 delegates 
registered! 

Here is Skean's re ripe for the 
kind of convention that grows 
bigger and better with each new 
meeting: 

1 P Pack your program with 
papers that give new knowledge 
and will help delegates do better 
work. Give speakers enough time 
to do justice to their subjects, but 
not enough time to grow dulL Wel- 
come discussions. 

2. Bee that exhibits are dra- 
matic, not static, and also new. Get 
pxhs tutors to send their best in- 
formed people, 

3. Keep the wives busy. They, 
Loo, want to take home more than 
a headache, 

4. Wring out the whoopee. It* 
the sign of a meeting that other- 
wise has gone flat. 

Big names do not especially im- 
press Skean as star attractions, un - 
less the holders are qualified to 
discuss matters pertinent to the 
delegates' Interests The biggest 
name you can get, he says, 1$ that 
of the man known to be doing a 
ban e -up |ob in your convention's 
fie id Inspirational talks have their 
place, but those offering pay dirt 
have a vastly bigger appeal. 

U program committees devoted 
tha time they now spend in try- 
ing to get the big names to a more 
thorough study of what is of out- 
standing interest within the scope 
of their own organisation, that 
time would return far bigger divi- 
dends.* 

The method of choosing conven- 
tion cities has alao changed 
mightily in ten years, according to 
Skean, The old reliance was upon 
oratory, wire pulling and glowing 
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promise*. Loeiii grants of fin ids for 
"entertainment* and other pur- 
poses were common, with many a 
< -run vent Jon going to the highest 
bidder. In those days, Skeau 
r raveled flO H 000 miles annually but- 
tonholing convention officials and 
.iLJlueuttal delegates. 

Today, he travels a quarter of I 
i [nil, More negotiations ate by 
telephone. Regularly committees j 
seeking convention sites eome In by 
air, match Local facilities against. 
WiiepHnLs r i what their plans cull 
for, and fly on next day to check 
the claims of other ciues. with the 
major run Haves, the site U chosen 
several yeara In advance, as a rule, 
and with the same care that would 
be devoted to locating a large nevtf 
industrial plant For that matter, 
the Investment involved is also 
comparable to thaL for a large new 
plant- The keenest competition is 
for the smaller conventions, whirh 
l-llil be accommodated by in- .-1 
any city. 

The American Medical Abm* 1 lo- 
tion taught Skean one of fats earli- 
est and sharpest lessons. The AMA« 
had Just convened at the shore H ' 
and he was eager to have tt re- , 
turn, To his surprise, officials were 
frosty. 

"Yqu can keep on asking us for 
another ten years." one physician 
told him, "and maybe In that time 
we'll change our minds about your 
town, but If we do, It will be only 
because your I own has changed its 
ideas about how to treat a conven- 
tion." 

Right then Skean began preach- 
ing a new doctrine: 

1 Don't exploit the vtaltor but 'get 
in Mine" with him " 

AnDTHER new doctrine long ad- 
vocated bv Skean and other far- 
sighted bureau managers has al- 
most ended t he practice of bidding 
for conventions by offers of money. 
Only a few of the major conclaves, 
most notably those of the two great 
politic:!] parties, now expect finan- 
cial help. The feeling now prevails 
almost generally that a convention 
that Is not capable of paying Its 
own way is not a good business risk. 

The classic proof of this fact was 
the Democratic Convention which 
nominated Woodrow Wilson for 
the presidency in 1912. Baltimore 
business men raised the then 
enormous sum of $100,000 to land 
the convention. The city spent al- 
most as much in preparing for the 
epochal event. More than 100.000 
free-spending Democrats were est- 
pected, 

■ About 4,000 showed up/' relates 
Skean, "and most of them stopped 
in cheap boardin^hoiisefl M 
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The Birth of a Bulldog 



f Continued from page 3&} 
struct! ems, meanwhile sending 
back such anxious queries as. 
"Should this gook have lumps In 
It? 11 whereupon the reply might be 
"No, you haven't stirred It enough! 
Stir it for ten minutes more, and 
then tell me what it looks like!" 

It was something of a record for 
remote control cookery, and before 
It was over just about everybody 
got Into the act. Mean while comedy 
and drama were flourishing side 
by side under the 28-acre roof. Just 
how much weight would that roof 
stand ? It was the serious question 
uppermost in every mind, because 
If the roof went, major disaster 
hardly could be avoided- Engineers 
rigged emergency steam lines to 
melt the snow at strategic points 
should that become necessary t and 
hourly roof patrols functioned 
throughout the emergency. For- 
tunately the roof held, 

The men pushing the project 
numbered less than SO. They were 
key personnel — about half engi- 
neering: half administrative — de- 
tached from Cadillac's plant In 
Detroit. They faced three tough 
problems; 1. layout of the plant; 
Z r design and procurement of ma- 
chines, and 3 t procurement and 
training of personnel, On these 
three factors rest success or failure 
in the nation's entire rearmament 
program, regardless of where the 
effort is made- 
Layout of the plant would gov- 
ern its operations, and at Cleve- 
land it had to accommodate a basic 



weakness In terms of tank- produc- 
tion requirements. The plant orig- 
inally was designed to produce 
bombers. Its iayout reflected the 
need for handling large but rela- 
tively light assemblies, and the em* 
ployment of comparably few 
machine tools. 

Tank production made different 
demands, Relatively small units, 
but welching seven or eight tons 
each, had to be handled efficiently; 
the machine-tool installation 
would be complex. It was essential* 
therefore, that the fiow of work be 
so arranged that heavy units would 
be handled at ground level. This, 
in turn, meant accurate position- 
ing of machine tools — some weigh- 
ing more than 100 tons — so that 
they performed efficiently In rela- 
tion to the progress of the job, and 
stil] rested so securely that their 
operation would not threaten 
structural damage. 

It was hi the second and third 
phases of its operation that Cadil- 
lac encountered more difficult 
problems, and a pattern of deep 
significance for all major produc- 
tion organizations which Will in 
time be drawn more and more ac- 
tively Into the rearmament effort 
Stated in simplest terms, the prob- 
lems arose from two Inescapable 
facts - 

1. Modern American ordnance 
is more technically complex than 
comparable units of the last war, 

2p This fact emerges as a critical 
shortage of toolmakers. machine 
repairmen P electricians, engineers* 
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draftsmen and certain other 
trained categories, 

"It's not that we are training few 
of these people today/ 1 &oJd a 
spokesman. "It's simply that the 
number of technically trained 
people needed per production unit 
has tn creased materially. The 
technically trained manpower sup- 
ply that was adequate In 1Mb Is 
woefully Inadequate now." 

Plant management found this 
problem so critical that top execu - 
tives were sent to address various 
student bodies, urging young men 
to equip themselves for technical 
employment in Industry, Simul- 
taneously with this long-range ap~ 
proach. technical training pro- 
grams were set op within t he plant. 

This manpower situation is 
fundamental to the whole Ameri- 
can military policy r 

The T41-M tank has some 25,000 
separate parts r (the most complex 
automobile has only 10,000 or 13- 
000) amonp them vertical and 
horizontal stabilization equipment 
which keeps the tank's US mm rifle 
■'on target" regardless of the posi- 
tion of the vehicle, and synchro- 
nized "T-Bar" control which per- 
mits the tank to be maneuvered 
by the pressure of one finger alone. 
The actual driving and control 
mechanism is so simple in opera- 
tion that after ten minutes of in- 
struction a plant stenographer 
took of! for a safe Journey! 

To meet the machine-tool need, 
engineers procured and installed 
approximately 3,0m machines. 
About 90 per cent of this total were 
new: some ten per cent were in- 
being machines taken out of gov- 
ernment mothballs and rebuilt* 

Cadillacs management admits 
that Its Job was considerably easier 
because It was first In the field, 
with access to what was available, 
even though that wasn't too much 
where tools were concerned. 
Organizations subsequently swing- 
ing Into the program are bound to 
face knottier problems in this field. 

Nobody wiis particularly sur- 
prised when the plan for building 
the T41-E1 called for the use of 
machines which were not inbeing. 
Work began with a set of design 
drawings provided by Army Ord- 
nance. By the time the problem 
was ready for the methods and 
equipment division , and the stan- 
dards division, a substantial por- 
tion of the tank had been rede- 
signed to permit rapid production 
without impairing military effi- 
ciency. 

Anyone but an American used to 
tremendous industrial output 
would regard as phenomenal the 
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accuracy of the production esti- 
mates made at that remote date 
by Cadillac engineers, Before a 
whet i turned or a hole was bored, 
they estimated that approximately 
3JO0 productive machining mid 
assembly operations per vehicle 
would be required. They envisioned 
600 man -hours of armor welding 
per vehicle; forecast that efficient 
over -all operation of the plant 
would require the simultaneous 
employment of one, two and three 
shifts In different departments, 
and forecast within two pgr cvnt 
the Job- by * J oh manpower retire- 
ments, 

The design and production, by 
machine-tool manu f ac tur era, of 
three new machines occasioned 
little or no delay. These were: A 
machine for milling aU final- drive 
and track-support Idler surfaces 
on the hull simultaneous];; a ma- 
chine for drilling all suspension 
holes in the hull simultaneously: 
and a machine for grinding all sus- 
prnsion-iarojrtJ^ firuttauej in th* 
hull. Each of these tools is. capable 
of picking up an entire tank hull 
and win gin i it into any desired 
position as easily as a child handles 
a doll. 

The fourth machine problem wa^ 
more troublesome. The ball race on 
which the tank's turret revolves is 
a circular ^teel strip with an Inside 
diameter of 44 Inches. In places it 
in list be ground to a tolerance of 
one thousandth of an Inch, and It 
Is an integral peart of the hull, 
which Is both heavy and bulky, 

A quick survey of machinery 
available to accommodate this 
problem showed that the Betts 
boring mill, produced by Consoli- 
dated Machine Tool Corporation 
Of Rochester, N, Y„ offered the 
greatest promise* However, the 
standard Betts mill is designed to 
pick up and swing an object no 
longer than 12 feet on Its greatest 
dimension. Taking its name from 
this characteristic, it Is known as 
a 1 2- foot model; there were not 
even any of these "on the shelf"; 
production of one would require a 
minimum of three months; the 
tool Cadillac required would have 
to be twice as bl^ anyway, and to 
build that would take a year! 

'Well," chuckled an engineer 
proudly / ve couldn't stand the de- 
livery, so we Just souped up the 12- 
foot mill with extensions until It 
gave us swing clearance and a 
capacity of 24 feet." 

The machine which emerged 
from this collaboration between 
Cadillac and Consolidated stands 
H feet hlih t weighs til tons. It 
ruts ^proximately 50 per cent off 
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the cost ol the machine necessary 
to complete this vital Hnk In the 
production chain. 

Such machine require operators 
and the next problem wajs people. 

The contractor's anticipation In 
this direction proved among the 
few that were woefully ofl target 
Monday. A<^ 21. lyhu, was .sHi-cted 
as the day when the plant would 
be thrown open to applicants, A* 
many as 1,500 were expected, and 
temporary arrangement* were 
made accordingly— a couple of 
desks set tip In the cafeteria, which 
still was In process of renovation; 
a single box of application blank* 
laid out: a dostcn people assigned 
to the entire operation. 

"That night they carried us outr 
says William S Chtabplnt, person- 
nel director, in rueful retrospect 
Chuholm 15 Scotch P phlegmatic, 
and given to understatement, 
What actually happened was a 
bush league version of a Wall 
Street panic. 

ALTHOUGH B a.m. was the an- 
nounced hour for teglnnlng to ac- 
cept applications, night plant 
guards and the few military police 
still around found themselves with 
the beginnings of a crowd on their 
hands as early as 3:45. By si* 
o'clock men and women, young and 
old, queued up two and three 
abreast in a line which snaKed 
around corners for mote than a 
quarter mile. By mid-morning 
about 100 new people were falling 
In at the tall of the line for every 
one cleared at the head" about 
1 p frQ0 others were swarming around 
□utslde the plant; Just before noon 
the dam broke and the mob of 
curious job seekers rushed the 
valiant little knot of personnel 
workers, who went down under the 
onslaught. 

Recognizing the explosive ness of 
the situation, tall, bespectacled 
and habitually dignified Chi&holm 
leaped atop a desk and began 
shouting for order, When he didn't 
get it he £red the whole milling 
mob. 

This curious business of being 
fired before they were hired caused 
the crowd to hesitate uncertainly 
— an anticipated mass reaction to 
ambiguity, Plant guards and mili- 
tary police seised the opportunity; 
went gently but firmly to work; in 
about an hour had the mob headed 
the other way . with promises of ex- 
panded facilities and continued 
orderly registration throughout 
the remainder of the week. 

Analysis of the employment pic- 
ture aa It developed at the tank 
plant casts interesting light on 
what industry elsewhere may an- 



ticipate when facing thia flame 
problem: 

A large percentage of the first 
day's applicants at Cleveland al- 
ready were employed p although 
fewer thun 50 per cent indicated 
previous factory experience Plain 
curiosity, plus news that the plant 
would work a six-day, 48-hour 
week with prospect of overtime, ia 
credited by Chishclm and his as- 
sistants with providing the pri- 
mary impetus which resulted in 
the flood of applicants. 

A substantial percentage of ap- 
plicants were in the older groups* 
and memories of the all-out pro- 
duction of World War II probably 
inspired the appearance M a strik- 
ing number of mothers and grand- 
mothers, up to and beyond the age 
of 00 

As of mid -summer, more than 
77,(XJ0 Job applications had been 
issued, and 20.000 individuals in- 
terviewed. All personnel work Is 
conducted by young college gradu- 
ates who have majored in psy- 
chology, and of the more than 
5.000 people actually on the Job, 
about 70 per cent are veterans of 
the last war, Over-all considera- 
tion of the Cadillac experience 
wu-ijld sepm to justify the conclu- 
sion that labor will respond readily 
enough to the broadening demands 
of defense production. 

Enthusiasm, however, will fall 
considerably short of mafcinp? U P 
for the large number of skilled 
workers and professional people 
needed but seemingly not avail- 
able "These people Just don't seem 
to exist!" was the summation of 
one personnel executive. 

Where the skills do not exist, 
one answer la to create them p and 
that is the path followed at Cleve- 
l.nid. The structural characteris- 
tics of the T41- El are such that the 
services of a large number of weld- 
ers capable of working on homo- 
geneous armor are required. 

As a skill, homogeneous welding 
is in a class by Itself. Cadillac 
soon discovered that welders ex- 
perienced in other types of weld- 
ing often fell down when they tried 
the homogencon - op? -rat km They 
also discovered that the supply of 
homogeneous welders In the Cleve- 
land labor market was Ear short of 
requirements* 

The answer was the creation of 
a three-shut homogeneous weld- 
ing school, with about 40 student- 
welders per shift. The length of 
the course was from three to six 
weeks depending on aptitude; suc- 
cessful completion required that 
the student -welder pass an examl~ 
nation under Army Ordnance 
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suiMrvisiori, Analysis of result! 
ho wed 3 1 1 1 1 rox i in a t v I y -t li d -in 
dent- welders matriculated: some 
250 wer* graduated and employed 
on the Job; a eorwtant school level 
of about 125; failures running in 
the neighborhood of 13 to 1 5 per 
cent. Failure, however, did not Al- 
ways indicate lack of ability ; then* 
werr other contributing causes. 
P:ll-.l1LH training courses aubfrP- 
cjuently were set up for tm>]j inkers, 
machine repoJrnien, and one or 
two other critical c lass iflcat ions. 



In 



the matter pf functioning in 
The general public interest with the 
least friction and red tape, Cadillac 
rind the Ordnance Department 
in sin age to reach common ground, 
although they approach It from 
somewhat different directions. 
Cadtllac has issued considerably 
more thrtn 20.000 purchase orders 
lo suppliers *Juci' work 011 ihp 
T41-E1 began. The suppliers re- 
ceive the + DO" number of the prime 
contractor— in this case "DO -Zero- 
Four" — and with what leverage 
they can derive from that they 
scramble for what they need in the 
open market. In the present state 
of national policy, despite the 
Ordnance's much fancied "aggres- 
sive mobilization planning/' it 
doesn't turn up too much leverage. 

Actually, while it is the disposi- 
tion at Cleveland to by- pass the 
multiplicity of federal agent'ir* set 
up to "help" in war production, the 
Office of the Chief at Ordnance has 
been specifically helpful in di-spos- 
ing of many troublesome prob- 
lems: 

There are, In the T41-E1, a num- 
ber of proprietory items— units or 
assemblies covered by patent — 
which the prime contractor must 
purchase intact from the patent 
owners, In some instances — the 
watertight Jointure for wearing 
and connection elbows patented by 
Hendix Aviation is a ease In point 
— the owners of these proprietary 
items have found it inconvenient 
to supply them in the required 
quantities This type of problem 
threatened to prove a production 
bottleneck, but the patent owners, 
when unable to meet the demands 
themselves, have licensed other 
manufacturers so that production 
has not be«n materially delayed. 

Two destructive attitudes — cyni- 
cism, and fear — are encountered 
today by any observant person 
who travels the land. Happily, 
neither attitude is displayed in 
significant measure at Cleveland. 
The group of General Motors ex- 
ecutives carrying on the work al- 
ways keepti In motion. The results 
speak for themselves. 
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SEED BEDS OF SOCIALISM: No. 6 

The Growing Federal Payroll 

By JUNIUS B. WOOD 




HERE are reasons why Government 



costs American taxpayers billion* of 
dollars and why the trend is upward 



WlTHIN nduJt memories, the Government has 
Increased t>he burdens and taken over mote and 
more former privileges of tree enterprise. States 
which guarded their right* jealously are Increas- 
ingly dependent on federal funds and obedient to 
directives. Government supervises the Individual's 
employment, his housing, health, welfare, educa- 
tion and, less openly but more effectively, the value 
of his nickels and dimes. 

A steadily expanding host of officials and public 
employes is the driving force In the new social order, 
"One for all, all for one" is their credo, This closely 
knit caste hni siie and influence. Party discipline 
and patronage pressure preserve n united front. The 
conversion of the nation to socialism cornea closer. 

The cost of these public workers runs into bil- 
lions. They Ingeniously devise more activities lor 
themselves, more restrictions on the rights of citi- 
zens and new projects to spend more of the national 
, income — to extract more dollars from the public. 



The latest Census Bureau tabulation shows fl>50U F - 
OQO civilian*— roughly one person in ten— In public 
employment, Although some two thirds of them 
are In state and local service, the federal Govern- 
ment was hiring 2,000 persons a daj' this summer, 
and now covers the country like a spring frost, 
Armstrong County, s. Dak., is the only county out 
of 3.069 which does not have a fe&ident federal 
employe, it Is also the nation's smallest county: 
population, 42, all Indians, Still, since we average 
onto Indian agent for each 25 Indians. Armstrong 
County has been slighted. 

The incentives to work for increases in what Is 
already the biggest federal payroll in history are 
chiefly three: 

1. The generally accepted Washington custom of 
measuring an administrator's prestige by the num- 
ber of employes In his agency r This leads to the 
"showcase 1 ' overstuffing that Rep. John B. Williams 
of Mississippi p then chairman of a subcommittee of 
the House Post Office and Civil .Service Committee, 
found in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Coast 
Guard, Internal Be venue Bureau and Federal 
Security Agency, 

2* The effort to spend all of every agency's appro- 
priation before the? enci of the fiscal year on June 30. 
Federal spending averaged $l&B r P 73,933 a day in 
June— $1,354, 000.0(H) on June 29 alone— compared to 
Sl.45/i09,l&& a day for the previous month. 

So common Is expense padding at the year s end 
that the House Appropriations Committee wa£ 
shocked when J. M. Mehl. head of the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, turned back some $3&,000 of 
his appropriation 

3. The so-called "emergency, 1 ' Emergencies have 
become so common — even when war does not 
threaten — that the question of whether a project 
is urgent or merely a payroll pretext, sometimes 
delays useful legislation. One project marked 
"urgent" was the Burke County bridge linking Towa 
and Nebraska. This span is over dry land. The 
Missouri Elver may be diverted to flow under it, 

Virginia congressmen and the Free Enterprise 
Association of West Virginia protested against an- 
other urgent measure— the Buggs Island project. 
An $80 .000 MO dam will be completed in IP52. and 
the project wants a 51.500,000,000 electric power 
plant for Buggs Island, uninhabited and be Sow 
high-water level. 

The Individual government employe is as cap- 
able and willing to work as any worker. The over- 
staffing is the fault of continuous government 
striving to be bigger, to take over more functions of 
free enterprise and more rights of Individual 
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clitons So many who enter gov- 
ernment service with high ideals 
ar* disillusioned by futility mid 
confusion that labor turnover is 36 
percent O no g Sri among hundreds 
who came to Washington assured 
by government advertisements 
that work In the national capital is 
glamorous, writes ihat her group 
of experienced stenographers Is 
kept busy assorting, assembling 
and reflhng the same papers hour 
after hour. 

The resignation of a high up. 
farmer Gov M. E. Thompson of 
Georgia, a consultant for the Price 
Stabilisation Board H created a sen- 
sation. The ex -governor scorned 
$53 a day for 12 weeks' Iraftoig. An- 
other rarity was Maj, Lucian J, 
Colettl of Washington, Pa„ retired, 
who refused *5 F 000 from the Vet- 
erans Administration for mere 
clerical work, 

However, the threat to the finan- 
cial stability of the nation degsn't 
come from the number of workers, 
it comes from the ability ol their 
bosses to devise ways to spend pub- 
lic funds, to increase taxes and at 
the same time limit the profits and 
Earning opportunities of private 
biisine&s and of individuals 

President Washington was ac- 
cused of extravagance when the 
cost of Government averaged ti- 
231,000 annually over eight years. 
At today's spending, government — 
federal, state and local — obligates 
itself for that amount every 24 
minutes around thp clock. It 
spends £10.44 5, 000 every hour. 

In the early days, Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson 
served without pay on a committee 
that was the forerunner of the 
State Department. They corre- 
sponded with En gland p Prance, 
Russia and others. Thomas Paine, 
the famous philosopher, composed 
the letters. His salary was S?0 a 
month. The State Department to- 
day has 26,000 policy makers and 
employes on a 59,003, 000 a month 
payroll. 

Economists say danger Is ahead 
when the cost of Government ex- 
ceeds S5 per cent of a country's na- 
tional Income, The same author- 
ities figure the present cost of our 
Government at 40 per tent of the 
national Income. 

Even experts cannot visualise 
the astronomical billions in gov- 
ernment spending. The Hoover 
Commission said that government 
records are so confused between 
gifts and loans that nobody knows 
whether *S0 r a0O.0&0.GQ0 or $93,000.- 
0QQ r 0OQ has been given away or has 
been lent in foreljrn aid. it was 
sure that In two years the ECA 
oflce in Paris increased from 50 
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employes to 1,256, with $9,150 to 
$25,000 salaries for the top 74. tax- 
free living allowance* additional 
Rep. Nprris PoiiLion of California, 
a certified accountant, fixes our 
war gifts at $4& p Gtf3,000\00<I 1 and 
$ 7, Ifi 1,000,000 requested tot 1952. 
Foreign aid, war and postwar 
spending are more than two fifths 
of rfie national debt. 

And we are as wastef ul as we are 
lavish Sen John J Williams says 
the Government lost 32.8!M);00a.G{)0 
on the sale of 1 ,956 ships We'll soon 
be building more, he adds. One 
company tenant three for $309. 000 
and put them up as collateral for 
a $5.000 ,000 loan from another gov- 
ernment agency. Another pur- 
chaser Rot a ship for 349.000 and 
our public servants paid him $1,- 
I iPli i:i ijttfisldKi-;, r}\;\ 1 I « i .i : ' I 

lILSUl'KJLCC 

The spread in £ bureaucracy has 
invested «O.BOO P ODO P 000 of federal 
funds lit S4 government corpora- 
tions. Except that most of their 
accounts are Ln red Ink, they do 
business Like private corporations. 
Seven are making loans; while 
others compete in Insurance, pub- 
lic utilities, retail trade, farming 
and other lines of private business. 
Half a dozen agencies have a voice 
in public education and even more 
in In bo i relations. 

Even more socialistic than the 
competition of government corpo- 
rations with private business is the 
administrative authority that 
Congress has given to many gov- 
ernment agencies. An administra- 
tor, aided by a diligent staff, is 
authorized not only to direct the 
agency but to promulgate, inter- 
pret and enforce regulations for 
private firms and individuals with- 
in the agency's Jurisdiction, Ad- 
ministration is substituted for the 
rule of law. Instead ot the con- 
stitutional separation of executive, 
legislative and Judicial functions, 
many government agencies axe en- 
dowed with all three. 

The average worker who pays 
154 direct and hidden taxes on a 
cake of soap, as one example, does 
not think in billions or in legal 
| terms, He can figure how much 
surh government spending takes 
from his pocket. If he works a five- 
day, 4Q-hour week, three days" pay 
Is for himself and famUy, two days' 
pay goes to government and on the 
other two days he can meditate on 
the cost of living 

As a result of government fi- 
nancing, today's dollar does not 
provide any more food than 41 
cents bought ten years ago. That 
is the biggest problem for every 
housewife, worker, corporation, in- 



vestor or pensioner; in fact, the 
basis of all national problems. 
Wage, price and commodity con- 
trols are only temporary expedl-* 
ents compared to the dollar's value 
in savin gs« annuities, Invested In- 
come, insurance and the perma- 
nent economic stability of the 
nation. 

To sell this way of Life to the pub- 
lic, our Government has created 
the world's biggest publicity organ- 
ization. A congressional committee 
says 4Z r Q00 persons are employed In 
this activity by the federal Govern - 
ment alone. 

Government publicity is not 

measured by pages but in ions. In 
one week, a city newspaper gets 
enough for 800 columns — all the 
reading matter, exclusive of adver- 
tisementSp in a six -day, 32-p^ge 
newspaper. 

In addition to their own printed 
matter turned out in separate 
offices, the publicity promoters en- 
Joy the facilities of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the world's 
largest and one of the most modern 
publishing houses. 

Many of their publications 
largely satisfy official ego or ex- 
pound social theories, Some are in 
foreign languages for exclusive 
circulation outside the United 
States and others are for United 
Nations branches. In addition to 
complete publications, GPO pub- 
lishes: four dallies, one setni- 
weekly, 13 weeklies, four fortnight - 
lies, 74 monthlies, six bimonthlies, 
25 Quarterlies and 2$ serials at 
irregular intervals, a total of 145 
subscription publications. 

With tax-su ppor ted f aci 1 i ties, 
costing many millions. Govern- 
ment Is set like a Chinese army to 
swamp opposition by quantity 
alone Citizens still have the right 
ot free speech and can express 
opinions. However, one tenth of 
the adult population in public em- 
ploy with its tax -supported ma- 
ehlnery is a well disciplined core of 
the body politic to propagate the 
theories of the higher policy 
makers. 

Those on cabinet or upper 
agency levels who rate public 
speeches or statements to the 
press , know the party dogma. They 
are true to the political creed: 
"One for &lL r all for one." Those of 
lesser rank either keep silent or 
risk disciplinary action if they get 
out of step. 

Uniformity of ideas find of Infor- 
mation for the public is essential 
for a serialized state. Our Govern- 
j il» --tit has yone far Speeches by 
those on the big-name level must 
be "cleared 0 before the orator 
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pared msiiiujicrlpL If it U about 
domestic politics, the speech la 
submitted to the national commit - 
tee of the political party in power. 
Any reference to world affair* Ls 
cleared through the State Depart- 
ment. It will even write the speech 
Remarks on irrigation, for in- 
stance, clear through the Interior 
Department and so on for other 
departments and specialized agen- 
cies. 

President Truman who. a* head 
of the Government, might be free 
to express his own opinion!, is a 
problem child (or the policy 
makers. He likes to "ad lib" in 
speeches, also write letters before 
breakfast. Once on his feet, new 
Ideas pop out as into his address 
prepared for a recent Pan Ameri- 
can conference. "Protocol boys" of 
the State Department hastily as- 
sured Liit in American diplomats , 
and the American people that '.he 
President didn't mean what he 
said 

U nder sac ial 1st re fclrnen tation K 
even a ch\ef of state must not be 
frank, with the people 



0 



EPARTMENTS and agencies 
have staffs to decide what public 
affairs shall or shall not be dis- 
closed. Many go so far as to for- 
bid any discussion of public busi- 
ness with outsiders. 

The American Society of News- 
paper Editors said at its last na- 
tional convention: "Most federal 
offices show exceptional zeal in 
treating rules, regulations, direc- 
tives, classifications and policies to 
hide, color or channel news When 
the people rule, they have a right 
to know all that their government 
does. 

"The guiding credo In Washing- 
ton is that it Is dangerous to let 
government information leak out 
In any unprocessed form." 

Policies which were old when 
Rome was great still are effective. 
Rome diverted the populace with 
circuses and food. The people 
frolicked and sent their sons to 
war. A ruler fiddled and schemed 
for more power and eventually the 
empire which ruled the then 
known world was brought to a state 
of collapse 

While the foundations of our na- 
tion are undermined by the depre- 
ciating dollar, the people's atten- 
tion la diverted or salved by sensa- 
tions and Investigations, commu- 
nism and other scares* parity 
prirt?^ public aid u government 
check to one family in three -or 
waye increases which mean little 
in depreciated coin. With public 
attention diverted tp incidentals. 



*ould ownership changes dim 

YOUR BUSINESS PROSPECTS? 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPAXV 

FOUNDED IN tftl/ 
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In efficient partnership! 
and close corporations, die 
owner* hove agreed on im- 
mcd iale pin m and lonj^ifi n^e 
purposes. Together they 
maintain a ttrong jnaftigt* 
mem. Bui wht-n our owner 
dies— bright prospects fade. 



The survivors may be forced 
to liquidate, or reorganize 
rnanagrmrni with iituricil 
heirs or Monger*. Earnings 
uiually lose momentum. 
1 tjRTnotri mm I ■>■ a.mipkir- 
|y changed. The only sure 
way to forestall toch upse/l* 
k to prepare for I he CUlcr* 
gency in advance , « . 



The solution is & buy-and- 
sell ngrttmtnti made now, 
while ihti owning group is 
tlill mmci. A Pet in Mutual 
Underwriter will gladly 
show yon. a found way m 
Implement the u*rcccnent, 
w i t h a a pi e li nq s i nki nir 

fund- Under the pruieciiOTi 
of thbi fmid, l he rvrm ib;u 
creates the NEED for cajh 
wiil also create the CASH.* 




"iotw fftnuvjua", " 

mud m*fi t* fWH J*i» 

tuJttrMAtnst jfiyr. 
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Don't Walk... 




THE UJ3 EXECUTONE 

INTERCOM 

Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 

Gimpulr riiHi 11 i liiiii- \ft4'*t< H J hf 
cxccmm-ft and rniployer* running back 
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vtiin Vi iih % lining r*|H-rd— fceti xnfirr- 
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pluvrrt urc «ruu li-li more Umv with 
in trr-dr |iarl men I iil rum.mii n ical ion . " In- 
h'uir i .ill-" rin lunger lir u|i IvlrulmnE 1 
linm. tlflire and pti.nl npr.ralc *l a HAW 
jitaL ii f rflicirncyt 

¥ears ahead of its time 
m operation and design! 

l U 1 1 1 m f: m a i it" Si £ns I ling announces 
cull* wiiK a iwh rhiim? 4iinJ -f^n.il Li^.tn 4 
ftivc.*timr on every calL New -wjn (. j 1 1 ^ 
dmftl f or ffftcTT tmd nuke new ft* vie gi 
possible Voices err clearer, distinct, in- 
Murnh irf i*|iri]7jiliK- ljirS|n-4iMVr 2 at** 
liuii !»yMcm wily expanded. Srr it— bo 
ooliftiiiofu jntt mail the eoapw. 

fxecufiwe 
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□ Thr name of your lead DiMnimior 

□ ^uruplrlr ilrKriptrnr UnrpJiir* 
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the socialistic planners plot still 
blager government. 

Unperturbed by worid and local 
turmoil, Washington's architects 
of socialism diligently plan more 
and stronger government dictation 
over the people. Some proposal* 
have come to light 

1* A sentence In the Senate bill 
for Universal Military Train In g 
was: "Congress further declares 
that It Is the duty of all citizen* to 
engage In such training for civilian 
and military service as will prepare 
them for the assumption of their 
responsibilities as citiasens of a free 
and democratic nation. 1 ' The mild 
sounding clause goes even farther 
than Hitler J up-end. rrHnmunlst 
Pioneers and other youth organi- 
zations which were, or are, volun- 
tary. In this country arid other 
democracies, tralnkii u fur citizen- 
ship has not been by the military 
but in the homes, schools, churches 
and neighborhoods. Hep. Ralph W. 
Gwinn of New York and Sen. Wil- 
liam E Jenner spotted the danger. 
The scheme to militarise education 
disappeared In the House commit- 
tee. 

2* Unrestricted controls sug- 
gested for the President In the 
flune UMT bill covered wages, 
prices, housmpr, industry, trade and 
almost every activity of clthsens. 
The Government could comman- 
deer and operate any business not 
satisfying Its demands or start a 
competitive business. 

3* In one of his television ap- 
pearances, Price Stabilizer Michael 
Ps Salle proposed compulsory li- 
censes or permits for all business 
men. Even a farmer could not sell a 
tomato without government per- 
mission. On the naive theory that 
a gangster who has a 
driver's license will 
not highjack a truck- 
load of whisky or 
shoot a rival, such 
handcuffs on all 
American business 
would prevent occa- 
sional blackmarket- 
ing. 

In Communist 
Russia and some 
other countries K every 
person must register 
with the police, even 
If he only sleeps over- 
night at a friend's 
house, and must carry 
an Identification card 
to be shown on any 
occasion. This can 
come later in the 
United States. 

4. Though denied 
by Secretary John W. 



Snyder. Rep Allan O Hunter of 
California insists that the Treas- 
ury Department to considering a 
compulsory bond buying law The 
Treasury does believe compulsory 
saving could check Inflation, Dc- 
ductionK would be mside from 
wages, bank deposits or other 
earnings. Soviet Russia uses this 
method, 

5. Most pretentious of the pro- 
posals is a detailed plan for mili- 
tary Sdclnii.sm obtained from the 
secret flies of the Defense Depart- 
ment by Rep, Thomas H Werdel of 
California, Under orders of Ameri- 
can occupation forces In Germany, 
Qcnemis Franz Haider and Heinz 
< iuderisin, former rhiefs ol '-i.ifl nf 
the German army, with a corps of 
high - ranking German officer 
prisoners, worked on this plan for 
more than a year. It outlines com* 
plete military rule of this country 
in peace or wartime, even to re- 
moving the President. The Com- 
munists also have a stock plan fur 
taking over a country by revolu- 
tion. The tactics differ but the 
blueprints for each operation arc 
available in Washington. 

Thus as Govern menl takes over 
more of the functions of free en* 
terprlse and of individURlB, the 
future goals of state socialism also 
become clearer. The startling con- 
clusion Is that though we sacrifice 
tint and spend billions to fight 
communism around the world, our 
own country moves closer to the 
socialized controls of Communist 
countries. With this light on the 
future and with the lessons of 
other nations where government 
became more powerful than the 
people, our nation can steer its 
course calmly, sanely and safely. 




"Aliens who ham. hern a drar, 
nttf-f-E. ^erirroiiN huttiiam]?™ 
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Mauch Ado 
About Muscles 



(Continued from page S3 J 
you'll melt/ 1 From recent studies 
medical researchers have come to 
believe that the recurrence of 
heart trouble t ulcers, and hiKh 
blood pressure might be Lessened 
greatly by attention to diet and 
physical activity. 

There are some medical men 
who bl&me thickening and degen- 
eration of the arteries ( hardening ) 
not to age, as has been believed, 
but to a diet high in fat. 

However, all rises In blood pres- 
sure are not to be considered 
alarming. Many can be relieved by 
exercising mental hygiene; which 
means control I In gf wUd impulses 
thai wind up with tops blown sJty 
high. This recommendation Is ulso 
n happy handout from Gus Mauch 
Tor gents with a tendency toward 
ulcer*, 

Human beings are so curiously 
perverse about what's beat tot 
their health that Gus sustains 
hlmseU with examples from base- 
ball's wry humor. He \s reminded 
of the classic simplicity dictated 
by the late Hack Wilson's health 
preferences. 

When Haelc was with the Chi- 
■n cubs under Manager Joe Mc- 
Carthy, pitchers hated to see his 
squat figure at the plate. He was 
one of the game's all-time power 
hitters. McCarthy laiew his value 
to the team and was patient with 
Hack p s happy-go- lucky , carefree 
ways. Hack had a fondness for 
^fter-hour fellowship. 

One dmy McCarthy floured out 
what he felt was the last word In 
object lessons. He called Hack into 
his office and showed him two 
glasses on his desk p both filled with 
clear liquid. 

"Hackp" said Joe. ^one of these 
glasses is filled with gin. the other 
with water. I'm going to take this 
worm here and drop It in the water. 
See! Tt swims F It stays healthy. 
How I'm going to drop It In the gin 
and yotill see what happens ." Sure 
enough, the worm curled Up and 
died. Mac turned to Hack with a 
look of 1. hum pi. "Hack, look what 
happened to that worm, isn't that 
convincing? What do you think of 
gin, now?" 

Hack stared at the dead worm 
for a long time. Then he turned to 
Joe. 

"Mr. McCarthy," he said, M it 
Just goes to prove that If 1 keep 
drinking gin I'll never get worms." 





nsitfer to tfie office 
manpower problem 

use the New Underwood Sundstrond 
Composite Model C-AR Accounting? Machine 



htare'i a finiB-Hvirig, kigh-ip*ed 
way to- pcnl account* rec«ivobl« — 
original sleJ&manl and anginal 
lodger tn one frinuilfoneous 
opsrarion. 

Profit by faster, eadt^r posting of 
double originals . . . relets personnel 
for other office duties and cut costs 
by using this new SuNntfniAND. 

Not only does it permit fast balance 
I .tn ns K-r at mouth-end or during post- 
ing run, but it alio wis open item state- 



ments to be prepared at any time. 
A tut, it gjv^K you automatic proof on 
evflfy popi ing- 

In addition, use this one flexible ma- 
chine to completely prepare pay roil , 
general tedgnr and mmunt* payable^ 
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3, riQHT TEf D CARRIAGE 

— fflE nmplsEfl tflilbtllEy 

4- au i omatic omwiE acuhnh; m frmt 

FEES CAIMtlAEI — as jnjnuil atniiltom 

5- 4rlTi.fHLn AMD - hi am abvriflMf 

6. FLO All DATE ttflBAH 

— rot ■«iUu Aif Mwi fwti 



7. automatic sajjukes 

I. AQIPMATIC If Gt$lf ■ Til 1 AL 



9, FAJ1 BALMtCE TRAHSFEfl 

— m*niri-inJ irwfelb apfllfip. 

10. arEH HEM JTATWEWT3 

P 1 i-o 1 1*;: it j i T tipi 

11. AVTOtMfie PfW iim paiimi 

Write /or ttfiutffdf* cf literatim 
..Mk /or dtiwrntralion. ^ 
mm 



Underwood Corporation 

Accounting Marhtnea. Adding Machinca ... Typewriter*. . .Cirl>(>n Paper .Ribboii* 
Ont PATH AvintiB, Hi* fait IS, H T. Un^rwood I JmLLcd H Ttifohty I, Canada: 

Sales and Service Everywhere 
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f Con United from page -lOj 
families They became an added 
burden to the taxpayer And, as 
actual or potential chart ty cases, 
they were an inefficient labor 
pooL" 

Recently, in a talk before the 
Genera] Broker's Association, Miss 
Donlon put the com for disability 
Insurance In a blunt statement. 
Far from belne socialization. she 
held, it was a realistic hed^c 
against socialization. "Where there 
Is an insurable risk of Income of 
such serious Im ixirt a nee to large 
numbers of Individuals as to con- 
stitute a social problem/" she said, 
4 Insurance should be mandated to 
provide the desk red protection, but 
this insurance should not be pro- 
vided by government monopoly." 

The possibility of fraudulent 
claims is an element that plays a 
dominant part In the thinking of 
many rigid opponents of state-ad- 
ministered Insurance, A ease in 
point is that of a certain 'Karl * 
who was singled out by one critic 
of the Rhode Island plan. Karl, It 
was alleged , was a 51 -year-old 
workman who earned an average 
wapze of 568 a week. 

it seemed that he developed a 
lame back in June, IMS, recovered 
suddenly after Labor Day, relapsed 
In June, 1350, and again recovered 
in the fall During his periods of 
disability he drew a combined 
workman's compensation and dis- 
ability bene At Of |46 a week white 
operating a profitable hot dog busi- 
ness at one of Rhode Island's 
beaches. His recovery hi each case 
coincided suspiciously with the end 
Ol ihe resort season, 

On the other hand, for every 
case of supposed dishonesty at the 
expense of employers and other 
workers, there are hundreds of 



cases where the availability ol 

short-term compensation has 
spelled the difference between 
pulling through and perwnal 
tragedy. 

Advocates of disability legisla- 
tion have been quick to point out 
that fraud hi disability benefit 
cases Is no different irons that in 
any ordinary Insurance case 
"Fraud." said one official, "can 
occur In any contractual situation; 
and If it occurred in a stale- apan* 
sored insurance program H It is no 
more or less venal than anywhere 
else. It is certainly no basis for a 
caw against Insurance * 

Others point out that no disabil- 
ity benefits are paid until sifter an 
Initial waiting period, during 
which there Is a competent medi- 
cal in vest! Ration. The amount of 
chicanery that can be practiced in 
spite of auch medical checks Is 
re ] a tl ve ly little . Further R where , as 
in New York, the Insurance Ls in 
private hands, the cases are 
actually routine commercial pro- 
jects handled in the usual way by 
the medical examiners of the In- 
suring companies. 

Most business men feel that of 
the lour existing types of disability 
insurance legislation New York's Is 
the most workable because it IS the 
most flexible and easily adminis- 
tered. The Rhode Island law has 
stirred the greatest antagonism, 
even though It requires no contri- 
bution from the employer. Busi- 
ness leaders hold It Is a state 
monopoly p hence a dangerous step 
inward socialization, and that ft 
permits workers to combine dis- 
ability payments with workmen's 
compensation (up to Ba per cent of 
their average weekly wage), thus 
putting too high a premium on a 
failure to report for work. 



How to Help Your Congressman 



(C$ntinued tram page 29) 
tures if he faced the overwhelm! ng 
pressure of taxpaylng constituents 
for sensible economies, 

I've had one rude shock In this, 
my first session of Congress Often 
I have visited and Interviewed 
other members, holding the illu- 
sion that they had time for states- 
manlike study of the issues, great 
and small- But I was mistaken, 
Today members must hurry from 
conference to committee to con- 



ference awaSn. to lunch, to session, 
to office, to conference— and to a 
few hours of aleepr 

Each congressman must assume 
duties tor his district comparable 
to those of business executives 
drawing $25,000 and up— less taxes 
— a year. He must help make de- 
cislonM involving the expenditure 
of billions of dollars „ and shape 
policies that affect the lives of 
every person In the nation. 

I'm not suggesting that my col- 
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leagues be paid more salary, but 
that they be given other relief, 
Coming Into this thing fresh from 
the outride, I can point, to possible 
reform* without the Inhibitions 
ihnt might atop more experienced 
and therefore more cautious men. 
I would recommend two things; 

First, that a consreaaman's work 
load he lightened In the Inst Coti- 
Eresii, 16J2B bills were introduced 
and 5,716 reported to the floor. The 
work load ol committers has more 
than dou bled since In terms 
of measures considered a large 
share of this load constats of pri- 
vate bills. 

Several thousand bills to stay 
the deportation of aliens illegally 
in this country fall on the necks of 
the Judiciary Committee each ses- 
sion. Power should be delegated to 
the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to handle such mat- 
ters. Other departments should be 
given authority tu deal with pri- 
vate measures- Small claims should 
be adjusted by agencies involved, 
jind large claims by the courts, 
Greater home rule for the city of 
Washington would release a lot of 
time and energy of the "city coun* 
cilnien" on Capitol Hill. 

Second, CoiiErevss could stand a 
few more reforms. The Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1B46 brought 
needed improvement p but there's 
sUU room to save wear and tear on 
the congressmen. More adequate 
staffs should be provided the 
standing committees to assure 
continuous review of the activities 
and expenditures of executive 
agencies. One new worker should 
be added to the staff of each com- 
mittee, to do what no member can 
humanly do today— make a con- 
cise analysis of all bills, with a 
weather eye for their effect on 
each district. 

We could save many hours by in- 
stalling an electric voting machine, 
It takes about tmif an hour to call 
the roll ol the 435 names, includ- 
ing calling a second time those not 
answering , and recalling members 
who show up at the last minute. 
The automatic roll call tabulator 
would do the job In less than 30 
seconds. 

Any steps taken to free congress- 
men from the crushing burden of 
details will pay dividends In better 
service, You muy have heard of the 
pompous fellow who H on reaching 
Washington and bedding down in 
a good hotel, phoned his repre- 
sentative 

,l 3end over your office boy p and I 
shall instruct him, " said the visitor. 

% myself J" wearily answered the 
congressman i r "am Washington's 
prise errand boy." 
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The Small Type in War Contracts 




f Continued from page 2$) 
Item in which I he nn.il substitu- 
tion was made. 

Again r the honest busiiii^.s man 
s utters because of delays in Justice 
Department determination of guilt 
or Innocence in suspected fraud 
cases. While such eases are await- 
ing investigation by Justice, con- 
tractors Involved get no payment 
for work done. Quite aside from 
the hard reality o! the Justice De- 
partment's heavy work load com- 
pelling delay, the contractor in- 
volved can easily go broke. 

In spite of occasional instances 
of unfairness In defense con tracts, 
lis viewed by business and industry, 
troubles over government work 
of ten can be traced to the contrac- 
tor rather than l he De- 
fense Department. Serv- 
ice procurement men 
say that industry brings 
most of Its troubles on 
itself — troubles which 
usually Interfere with 
steady progress of the 
defense program as well, 
To back up these asser- 
tions, they can cite ex- 
amples almost endlessly. 

There was the plant, 
for instance, that sent In 
a bid on a small con- 
signment of screw driv- 
ers. Not until after con- 
tract signing was the 
bidder's mistake discov- 
ered. He thought he was 
buying surplus screw 
drivers; not offering to 
sell. Army was compelled 
by law to buy the screw drivers 
elsewhere and charge against this 
careless bidder the difference be- 
tween the price he bid, and what 
the items actually cost. 

'That fellow," an Army procure- 
ment man dryly observed > "win 
really read his contract before he 
sipns up to do business with the 
Government again/' 

Equal neglect was shown by a 
small cooky manufacturer some 
months ago. Plucking a Navy offer- 
ing of cookies directly out of a sur* 
plus sales catalog, this little con- 
cern mailed in a bid which turned 
out to be high. 

The Navy Department, which 
could not know of the bidder'* 
mistake mailed an award. The dis- 
mayed bidder then Informed the 
sailors that he wanted to sell 
cookies — not buy them. No relief 
could be afforded in this case, since 
contracting officers were unaware 



of the error until after the con- 
tract was signed. 

Obviously, neither the would-be 
screw driver buyer nor the cooky 
seller gave specifications sufficient 
attention to make proper bids. 
Such carelessness brings major 
trouble for bidder arid defense 
buyer alike, when applied to more 
complex contracts. 

Not infrequently, say Air Force 
procurement men, bidders fall to 
check raw material markets before 
bidding, ohly to find after sfejiing 
a contract h that some needed 
material is unobtainable. They for- 
get,, explain the procurement ex- 
perts, that not even a Defense 
Order, today's version of priorities, 
will produce a raw material im- 




"Woiilil yuu I ir i]]ti h reftl*"i) in my 
way tft get tliphen f h-itn In a jiffy?** 



nudiiiiety if the supply 1$ ex- 
hausted. 

M The biggest trouble service 
buyers run into/ 1 reports Col. 
Robert A, Howard, until recently 
chief of the Munitions Board's 
Office of Procurement, "Is failure of 
bidders to read specifications care- 
fully. Often, a firm has been sup- 
plying a certain item over a long 
period and when | bid invitation 
carries the name of this Item in 
Its early paragraphs, a bid is im- 
mediately prepared without 
further reading of the specifica- 
tions. Sometimes the contract is 
signed and sealed before the bidder 
learns that, although the end 
product wan led uoee by a familiar 
item-name, important new 
Ch&lu- hurt- bren made in the 
specifications," 

This latter type of mistake* says 
Colonel Howard, is responsible for 
many concerns bidding on items 
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which, later ex iimi nation shows, 
they cannot or do not want La pro- 
duce . 

Another form of business 
thoughtlessness is involve*! in the 
hundreds of requests from manu- 
facturers who for formal bid 
invitations without trying to de- 
termine first whether they really 
Intend to bid. 

John D. Small, chairman of the 
Munitions Board,, demonstrated 
this in testimony before a Senate 
appropriations subcommittee. He 
cited a case in which one of the 
services got 959 requests for lh bid 
sets'* of formal, detailed specifica- 
tions; sent out 7S& sets before the 
supply was exhausted — and pot 
only 31 bids. Thte example involved 
a product relatively simple to 
manufacture: ammunition boxes. 
In another case, Kfi manufac- 
turers ausked for bid sets on rocket 
tanks; SOB got them; only 41 made 
bids 

Not only does this procedure 
create thousands of hours of need- 
less labor for government defense 
workers. Bid sets cost money, Re- 
quests for such sets practically al- 
ways exceed the number of avail- 
able bid invitation papers, The 
services mi such requests until the 
supply of bid sets ts exhausted , on 
a first come, first served t basis. 

Another factor many small and 
medium -sized manufacturers fall 
to consider properly is adequate 
financing for anticipated govern- 
ment work. Recently the president 
of a small manufacturing concern 
got for his company Its first big de- 
fense contract. Kb returned to his 
plant from Washington jubilant 
over what he regarded as the 
greatest stroke of success in the 
history of his firm, 

The contract seemed a fine one. 
It promised a fair profit. Delivery 
dates seemed reasonable. There 
was plenty of know-how for the ]ob 
ahead. Manpower was on the pay- 
roll or readily available. 

Preliminary work got under way 
In a surge of energy and enthusi- 
asm, A production line plan was 
drawn. Then, plant officials went 
out to buy raw materials, and the 
whole project struck a snag. Steel- 
makers demanded a payment of 50 
per sent cish down,, when the order 
was placed, 

The steel company ultimatum 
produced a bleak situation for the 
manufacturer. Cash was obtain- 
able, to oe sure— but at a price that 
would eat up every dollar of antici- 
pated profit, The manufacturer 
must either default his first big 
defense contract, or operate for IS 
months or more at no profit what- 
ever. A willful default, In turn. 
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meant that the Defenae Depart- 
ment must place the contract with 
another man ufacturer* and charge 
the Aral contract signer with the 
difference between his price and 
that finally paid. The urn come of 
this case Is confidential, but It can 
be seen easily that the bidder In- 
volved was in a touKh spot 

Sometimes financial mistakes of 
bidders seem ao absurd that they 
are almost comic There was a 
bidder sometime ago, for Instance, 
on :l small consignment of ammu- 
nition for export. Specifications 
stated clearly that the contractor 
must renter with the State De- 
partment for ammunition export if 
he got the job He bid S35Q and the 
contract wm awarded . He went to 
the State Department to register — 
and raft smack into a 1100 registra- 
tion fee. He had to deliver, but he 
certainly made no money on the 
deal. 

Protests over 'harsh treatment/ 1 
report the prom mm- m men s often 
come from contractors forced to 
meet contract demands Inade- 
quately studied before aubmisjion 
of bids, 

"A curious circumstance about 
government contracts." remarked 
Colonel Howard. ,k i& the fact that 
few business men realize Govern- 
ment 1* fundamentally two Indi- 
viduals In its executive depart- 
ments. There is Government, the 
benign soverelitn, who says gener- 
ously: 'Come one and all. and share 
the edacious benefits which I can 
dispense," And there is Govern- 
ment, the hard fisted buyer, who 
can buy only with the people's 
money, and Is bound to demand 
strict compliance with contract 
provisions in order to keep faith 
wjrri Ml;- taxpayer. 

4, Wtiet* a manufacturer falls to 
note that his spec locations Include 
a provision that he must pack an 
item for export shipment— a fairly 
expensive process of itself— we can 
£ive him no relief when he sud- 
denly, and too late, discovers his 
plight and yells. The law compels 
us to make him comply with every 
line of his contract, whether he 
makes money or not " 

Hear Admiral Morton L Rtng, 
Military Director for Supply on the 
Munitions Board e puts It thin way: 
If I had to give a sin (fie piece of 
advice, I would say this to the busi- 
ness men who deal with Govern- 
ment: Head your specifications 
Rend all of them, and read care- 
fully Provide for compliance with 
every provision, and know what 
that compliance will cost you, be- 
fore making a bid, 

"Particularly, I would urn 
bidder to locate his raw material, 
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know Hs cost, and the terms on 
which he must buy, before promis- 
ing to deliver the Government an 
end product, 

"The whole essence of a con tract, 
between any part of the Depart- 
ment of Pefense and a contractor, 
is a condition for delivery of an end 
product meeting stipulated condi- 
tions, on or before a stipulated 
date The potential supplier should 
bid strictly on the basis oi his abil- 
ity to deliver, If there Lb any ques- 
tion of this, it should be settled be- 
fore—not after — negotiation of 
the contract " 

Perhaps the greatest number of 
protests against defense contract 
policies have come, directly or in- 
directly, from so-caJled small busi- 
ness, a term interpreted broadly by 
defense buyers to denote concerns 
employing fewer than 500 work^ra* 
These usually embody complaints 
over the tremendous volume of de- 
fense work handed to th* big fel- 
lows of industry. Munitions Board 
chairman small could report only 
22 per cent of defense contracts 
during the ft rat ten month* of fis- 
cal 1951 In the shops of small busi- 
ness, although this represented 
JM.mOQOXJQO. 

Aware that the 3947 Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act directed 
that, "a fair portion of the total 
purchases and contracts . . . ahull 
be placed with small business con- 
cerns/' Chairman Small said the 
services were doing everything 
possible to cftrry out the spirit of 
fii* law. "We also fwl P ,r he told a 
Senate committee, "that the pros- 
perity and growth of new small 
business concerns are cornerstones 
In the strength of our over-all 
economy, which fundamentally is 
the source of our military materiel 
strength. 

'Small business concerns are 
being given full and serious con- 
slderatlon In the establishment of 
new sources (of supply)." 

In all likelihood, no explanation 
like Small's can make happy thej 
small business man with an idle 
shop who Is unable to get defense 
work. Prom these, the military 1 
service* P which buy arms and 
equipment fc and the Munitions 
Hoard, which directs procurement 
policy , must take the r aps as they 
come. No matter what they say,, 
and consideration tot the little fel- 
low notwithstanding, the men who 
buy for defense must have one 
overriding objective: orderly crea- 
tion. In the shortest possible time, 
of a military defense system which 
will give pause to an intelligent 
enemy, and whJeh can strike back 
mortally at one foolish enough to 
attack. 
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Do You Live in Silent Fear? 



(Continued from page 41) 
until their children grow up or be- 
cause their wives made them 
promise not to. Some admit that 
flylns makes them uneasy, no 
matter how good the statistics are. 
Yet it is hard to find one who 
doesn't accept the greater risk of 
driving down the road at 30 to 80 
nilles an hour. 

How do we come by these Irra- 
tional fears of one thing or an- 
other? We have, of course, ft right 
to be afraid of anything we want T 
including fear itself. 

It 1b mainly tradition to deny 
fear. Appearing to be fearless has 
its advanta^ but there H little 
harm and much good In admitting 
a fear provided We do not yield to 
it needlessly. 

Feat la a. normal physiological 
response to danger, a mechanism 
of self-preservation that fives us a 
shot of adrenalin and the energy to 
get mad and fight or run. Whether 
we do one or the other depends on 
our understanding and judgment 
of the situation and, most of alt, 
on how we have learned to behave. 

Normal fear leaves with the 
passing of danger. But if our fear 
continues and accumulates as a 
state of anxiety, particularly so 
when we are under strain, our 
highly developed minds ran start 
playing tricks on us. Once we pet 
the habit of fear, the whole anxiety 
process can repeat Itself In our 
minds without physical basis. We 
feel endangered when we are not. 
We forget just what started it all 
and proceed to barrow anything 
that looks like trouble. 

This fear-borrowing may be 
done in many ways. The hypo- 
chondriac acquires a neurotic 
l.i - i ;lT in]! for 111 hr-nlt-h. The 
man with a phobia walls some 
inner fear into one tight compart- 
men t— It may be dread of riding In 
elevators, going through tunnels 
or dwelling in high places. 

Many of us have traces of these 
tendencies, find would have more 
than traces if we yielded to them, 
because morbid fear is an invasive, 
monopolistic #ort of monster, 

But there are simpler psych- 
ological mechanisms familiar to all 
of us. One of the commonest la 
Identification. As we grow up, we 
imitate those we love and admire, 
associating ourselves with them In 
both our strengths and our weak- 
nesses. We may Identify ourselves 
with our father or our mother. 
Thus, if mother had diabetes or 



father died of a stroke ¥ we conclude 
that we F too. shall be stricken that 
way sooner or later. But scientists 
who have devoted years to the 
study of genetics will assure you 
that the laws of heredity are not as 
exacting aa the anxieties arising 
from mistaken Identification. 

The power of suggestion is well 
known also. Dr. Daniel Blain of 
Washington, D. C-, American 
Psychiatric Association medical 
director, says that the soaking up 
of symptoms they read about is a 
frequent phenomenon among 
young doctors: "In the second or 
third year of medical so hoc] nearly 
every student thinks (or a moment 
that he has each disease as he 
studies It/' 

Even Just focusing attention on 
some body organ la dangerous. It 
doesn't take much concentration 
on mental Illness to convince you 
that you are losing your mind The 
heart, ftlao, is a favorite target for 



* b CcJVOTiimFul*i faneilon i* not t*> 
pinnule, bin to Tu> ilnfrfl lUf 

rule* to tvrryone run art tths> 
lifrrli, limine hi- otopi Judgment." 1 
— "Ijiunr'i fflnntbir Sur*e*" 
puiili^hnl by AF of L 



fear — so much so that there Is the 
real fear among Internists and 
cardiologists that attracting a 
man's attention to some mild skip 
or murmur In this organ will Rive 
him a cardiac neurosis. 

People with high blood pressure 
can get higher blood pressure just 
thinking about It. It was encour- 
aging' therefore to read a headline 
following a recent American Medi- 
cal Association meeting: "Doctor 
calls many blood pressure worries 
unfounded. 11 

On the basis of a blood pressure 
survey of 70,000 healthy workers 
Dr. Arthur M. Master of New York 
proposed that doctors revise their 
standards and accept readings as 
high as 145 as normal for a 30- 
y ear-old man and up to 140. per- 
haps more, for a man of SO. 
Emphasis that such pressures are 
high only in relation to the low 
would help allay "our widespread 
hypertension phobia/' said Dr. 
Master. 

According to another doctor, the 
only reason that men seem to be 
having more "coronarles M than 



they used to In dad's day is that 
medical science hah d*^+jiop*d lift 
electrocardiograph and the ability 
to diagnose this particular heart 
disease. There are penalties as well 
as rewards, it appears, in calling 
things by their right names. 

Today, we live In an age of na- 
tion ally advertised diseases, The 
health consciousness of the aver- 
age American has been rubbed a 
bit raw with warnings of personal 
peril. If the campaign against 
tuberculosis doesn't get us, perhaps 
the one against arthritis will. Of SO 
our health crusaders lead us to be- 
lie ve t possibly overlooking the 
psychiatrists" point that anxiety, 
too, is a symptom of 111 health. 

Several doctors have spoken out 
against exploitation of our fear of 
sickness and death In various 
health publicity. Dr. Blain cited 
the suicidal reactions of some per- 
sons who already have experienced 
a disease. One woman, 53, who had 
undergone a radical intestinal 
cancer operation and was trying to 
get back to a self-supporting life 
said that she "reacted each time to 
the radio threat of death from 
cancer with an almost irresistible 
impulse to Jump into the Missis- 
sippi River and end St all." 

Happily h the American Cancer 
Society has realized the anxieties 
of the seven out of eight who will 
not die of cancer and in Its recent 
.slogans has asked us to guard our 
loved ones and loot on the brighter 
side. In one of its newest publica- 
tions, it takes a typical American 
community of 5 P 000 population and 
places the risk of cancer In proper 
perspective : 

"During the year, 3,500 people 
will have various Ills , . . 250 people 
will have one of the cancer danger 
signals . . . 20 people have cancer 
. . . 12 new cases of cancer will ap- 
pear . . , 50 people will die . . . seven 
people will die of cancer." 

Putting it that way, we find little 
cause for general alarm. Knowl- 
edge, sensibly given, can show us 
the importance of watching our 
health and seeking medical advice 
when we need it. 

A& we reach the middle years 
many of us discover that we harbor 
a real fear qf death Unless we are 
to become a nation of alarmists, 
faint heart* and hypochondriacs h 
we must learn to live within our 
mortal limitations, handling this 
fear in a rational way and rising 
above it. 

Death — from something — at 
some time— must come. From what 
is not as Important as when. As 
we continue to conquer the acute 
and infectious diseases of the 
young p more and more of us will 
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live io enjoy lire in our 60 T s, 70 a 
and Box when ihore i, u 'i much 
left to die from except break- 
downs in blood circulation or hi 
cell growth. 

Heart disease Is our No. 1 kilter, 
to sure, but we seldom note that 
the heart victim has a little better 
than normal life expectancy. The 
swerve age of death in heart eases 
Is S6. Cancer* Well, a National 
Cancer Institute studv reve;U^d 
that if this No. 2 killer wer* elimi- 
nated as a cause of death , our 
average life expectancy would only 
oe increased from about 86 to 68 
years. 

We nil nr-i'd .wnr.f oS sirenpth 
of character displayed by the old 
frontier sheriff mentioned by Dr. 
Hertsder In his book, "The Country 
Doctor " 

When told directly that hf? had 
stomach cancer, the sheriff said, 
"That's a] J 1 wanted to know/' 
laid a ten dollar bill on the table 
and stalked out. satisfied. Oetith 
held no terrore for him. 

Dr. James R Bloss of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. f draws a sharp contrast 
between the morbidly fearful, who 
"live on the mental and mora) 
strength of others," and "other 
persons who face all the problems 
of life unafraid, The latter solve 
and overcome the Issues, whether 
great or small. They adapt them- 
selves to meeting sorrow and Joy. 
disappointment, accomplishment, 
the anxiety and pain of Illness, 
poverty or wealth on an even men- 
tal keel. These persons are the 
psychologically evolved or men- 
tally mature. 11 

Ironically enough, the thins we j 
fear the most often doesn't hap- 
pen. For example, a Michigan 
physician suffered a bacterial j 
endocarditis, an Inflammation of 
the heart lining. He recovered !n a 
few weeks and returned to his 
practice. 

Five years or so later, he de- 
veloped cancer of the colon. There 
is a Rood chance of cure here,, 
but the surgeon who did the opera - 
tion was of the opinion that the 
ranee r had spread too far for him 
to get it all. 

Recovering and again returning 
to his practice, the doctor-patient 
expressed the fear, almost to the 
point of obsession, that the cancer 
would recur and kill him. Another 
five years had passed when he was 
stricken by a heart attack, and 
died, in his late AO's, The autopsy 
reveal L-d that the endocarditis 
which had not bothered him at all, 
had damaged his heart valves. On 
the other hand, no trace could be 
found of tin- cancer he feared so 
much, 
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One of the Boys 

i Continued from page 441 
Mr. Brings, Looking at the long 
stone bridge stretching to Miami 
from the beach. 

'Vine man said with feeling, "Mis- 
ter, this Is Miami Bench. Anything 
L-un happen when you drop your 
hook into that water!" 

Brings soon Raw what the man 
meant. He went onto the concrete 
walk, the warm wind tugging at his 
hair and clothes and immediately 
saw a man reeling in his line. Mr, 
Briggs stared over the rail and saw 
what was at the end of the hook. It 
was a iour-footp twisting. Lashing 
eel. 

The fisherman swore and said 
it was a moray eel and very 
poisonous, 

"What are you poin^ to do with 
it?" asked Mr. Briggs, his skin 
crawling, 

" Kill it," replied the man. pick- 
ing up a thick stick he had near 
him. "These damn morays ruin 
the fishing." 

Mr. Brings turned away with a 
.shudder as the clubbing began and 
walked -slowly down the causeway, 
staring at the catch resting on 
newspapers. There were fteb of 
many kinds, with strange colors, 
some flapping and gasping, some 
curved in rigid death. None of 
them was very large, hut they 
were fish and he could nt least face 
Lucy, could at least talk to Mr. 
Andrews about the fish he'd 
caught . . . 

Four hours later Lucy came 
watching for him, her small shape 
wandering along the dock wist- 
fully, then hurrying onto the 
causeway. She found Briggs t his 
face reddened by the unceasing 
wind and blazing sun. numbly 
holding on to a drop line which dis- 
appeared Into the now dark green 
water. He was alone, all the other 
fishermen having gone home. 

He hadn't caught a nsh, 

"I couldn't take the boat. I 
got seasick. So I came up here/' 
hp said bitterly, "and I was the 
only one who didn't catch any- 
thing," 

She said soberly. 'Maybe you're 
doing something wrong. Maybe, . + , M 

Mr Brings uttered an oath Lucy 
looked stunned. 

"These damned fish," .shouted 
Mr. Brlggs. "These insipid, brain - 
leas creatures. Who can figure out 
what they 'll do? I'm usiinff the same 
batt r live shrimp, that everyone 
used, I put It on the hook just the 
way everybody else did. People all 
around me were pulling in fish," 



"Now Charles; 1 aald Lucy, "you 

must, . . * 

Mr. Brlggs thrust a wrathful face 
near Lucy's, "A 13-year-old boy 
was fishing next to me. He caught 
Two _vHlr,>wtail b a mackerel and a 
bonLta It was humiliating." 

Lucy was silent, and a little 
awed. She'd never seen her hua> 
band so aroused before. 

'Tm not isolng home," he 
snarled, ' until I catch a fish. It's 
no longer a question of Mr. 
Andrews and the Job. n/s a matter 
of pure self-respect. Am 1 a man?" 
he demanded fc "or a bookworm?" 

"But Charles, there are only two 
more days." 

Charles Brlggs' face flamed 
darkly He started to pull in his 
line with vicious Jerks, He looked 
with narrowed eyes at Lucy, 

" Think I can't catch a fish in 
two days? 1 * he muttered, , TU show 
you, I'll show everybody. No won- 
der they laugh at me, I don't fit/ 1 
He stalked off the causeway, the 
fish line crumpled in his hand, the 
hooks dangerously close to hLs 
wrist. 

Lucy hurried beside htm to 
keep up. "No wonder I lost the Hal- 
loway deal." he said with a strange 
savageness to his voice 

"Where are we goinf!?" his wife 
inquired. 

"To buy the best fishing rod tn 
Miami. 11 Mr. Brings said, "I'm 
Eoing to plunge into their competi- 
tions. And surpass them/ 4 

The next day; Brlggs was back on 
the causeway. He had a fine troll- 
ing rod, nylon line, a live -bait 
bucket, fish stringer, cleaning 
knife, fiery glint in Ms eye and 
four kinds of artificial lure, despite 
the ad Y let- of the supply .store clerk 
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to the effect that live shrimp was 
the only thin k they'd bite at 

"Mow." said Mr, Brtg^ an un~ 
holy smile on his face, aa he 
gingerly flipped the bait In & lair- 
to- middling cast* "start biting, 
you ttafsohe imbeciles." 

He atood there waiting, breath- 
ing In the Tralfny breeze, The 
minutes pwaed, The hours began 
to pass, 

Other fishermen fame, They 
he Kan pul hug In fteh. A I bar ore. 
angelfi&h< mackerel, others. The 
13- year -old hoy returned to the 
spot next to Mr Brlggs. 

Unaware of the man's burning 
gmze, the boy heaved n drop line 
baited with bita of mackerel over 
the side. 

Ten minutes later the boy let out 
a yelp and brought up a pompano, « .. 

At the end of the lon& day Mr. 
Briggs stood, a forlorn flpire, out- 
lined itgainat the .setting sun. His 
shoulder* sagged as he leaned 
wearily against the rail 

Somebody touched his Shoulder. 
It was Lucy. She looked at him 
with round, eager eyes, 

"Catch anything?" she said al- 
most hi a whisper. Ho winced, and 
slowly wagged his head, 

"A crab/' he said miserably. "A 
damned crab. Also a mess of sea- 
weed that I thought was a flak I 
made a fool of myself yelling that 
I had a bite, too." 

They were silent- Lucy's eyefi 
were moist with sympathy. Mr, 
Brigg* mw It and with an effort 
roused himself. "It's all right, 
Lacy," he muttered. "Maybe I 
should have used a silver spoon." 

1 What's that?" she asked with 
wifely solicitude. May 00 we can 
get one and, ► ♦ >" 

"No*" answered BrJggs, "Tomor- 
row we have packing to do I guess 
it's finished. 1 n 

He stopped, He was staring, with 
bent head, down at his watch 
chain. 41 What Is it. dear?" Lucy 
asked. 

Ttc got it/' said Mr Briggs 
eagerly Til try this." 

To Lucy's horror Mr. Griggs 
nvu-brd '.virti fumbling hands to 
remove his glitters up Fhl Beta 
Kappa key, the proud LnMgnla of 
scholarship that he always wore. 

^o." said Lucy. "You 11 low it. 
Don't.. M 

"It's never been pood lor any- 
thing else/' snapped Mr Brings. 
"Let's see if it can help me now." 

With fumbling cautions ringers 
Mr. Brlggs tied the shining golden 
key to a fishhook. As he cast It 
over the sid^ Lucy bit her lip. It 
splashed into the water and 
glittered golden I y and then green- 
lahly as it sank. 



Forget It, Lucy. The damn thing 
was no use *t- - - UIp. . 

There was a sudden, savage 
Jerking of the pole In &ir. BrtggS* 
hand and almost Immediately, as 
he clutched ft. It bent and seesawnd 
wildly The reel screamed as the, 
line was taken at a Iran tie pace 
He stabbed hte hund at It* nearly 
breaking a tin per on the whirling 
handle 

Mr. Brings could never rem em- 
ber the exact detail of the battle 
that folio wed He was aware of 
hysterical shouting In his ear by 
Lucy, of pulling in slack with a 
whirling motion, of wondering how 
11 was fishing pole dMtll Snap 
in two against the tremendous 
pressure. 

Alone on the causeway with no 
experienced fishermen to advise 
him. he fought, sweating,, aching 
trembling until whatever creature 
It was that had bitten at the Phi 
Beta Kappa key, ceased its strug- 
gling. 

They peered over the side, wide- 
eyed as Mr. Brlggs seized the line 
in his hands and gave a mighty 
heave. 

Slowly from the dark green 
depths came a huge object. A tre- 
mendous, gaping mouth tan vice th^ 
surface* Icy cold eyes stared from 
the head and behind this a long, 
powerful body tapered, 

"Holy Smoker' whispered Mr. 
BriggA, his hands shaking. "What 
a fish!" 

Yes sir;' said Mr Andrews, his 
eyes glittering. "A 40-pound tuna. 
Right from the causeway, too. Tell 
him what you used for bait. 
Srtggsy " Mr. Andrews chuckled, 
Mr RrtwiJtf linked ash off the 
cigar Mr. Hollow-ay had offered 
him. 

He leaned toward Holloway, 
fixed htm with a look that chal- 
lenged skepticism. 

IJ My Phj Beta Kappa key." he 
said, 

Mr. Hollowly, like everybody else 
who had heard the story, broke 
Into a roar of unbelieving laughter. 
"Talk about fish stories/ 1 he 
snorted "'That's a pjperoo." 

Briggs said wrathfully. "Oh 
yeah!" He shook his ftnjrer in Hoi- 
loway's face, "It's the absolute 
truth, every word ** 

Mr. Andrews listened and 
watched with a smik- He winked 
at Hollo way, who grinned back at 
him Brlggsy would fit in after all. 
Anybody who could tell a fish story 
like that was certainly one of the 
buys. He could see, as Ho Ik) way 
listened with a broad grin, that 
Bolloway was getting to like 
Brlggsy 
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The Paint Story 




lODAY'S billion-doUar paint, 
varnish and lacquer Industry is ap^ 
pare ntly as old as mankind itself. 
Man seems always to have pal tiled 
— to protect hhnself or his prop- 
i n>\ to placate his gods, at other ^ 
wise express himself. Paintings 
drawn with natural colors, and 
dating back some 50,000 years, 
have been found in caves In south- 
ern France ■and Spain. Then, as 
nnw, the primary purpose was 
utilitarian. 

When our Paleolithic ancestors 
set out to hunt, the first step was to 
prepare paint The hunter dug red 
or yellow other and ground it out 
In a rough stone bowl, using water 
or fat as a vehicle. Then he drew 
animal forms on the walls of his 
cave. 

The primitive superstition was 
that to capture a likeness of a 
creature was to dominate It. 

Ftelks of more Lid vanned ancient 
cultures Indicate the highest levels 
of decorative and artistic painting 
skill 

The Egyptians, Mayans, (Greeks, 
Romans, Intas— all used a wide 
range of colors and techniques. 
How some of them did it still re- 
mains a mystery. 

The American Indians used 
paint princkpatly for war mid 
burial. They smeared red Iron 
oxide or ocher mixed with grease 
on their clothing* implements and 
weapons, as well as on their bodies. 
They operated mines for iron oxide 
and obtained carbon black from 
moke They used clays for white 
and the Juices of various plants for 
dyed. 

To the Indians' elementary 
knowledge of paint manufacture, 
the early colonists had Little to add. 
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Paint as we know it today — ready- 
mixed, colored and easy to apply — 
was unobtainable. 

The painter Laboriously ground 
white lead* which was imported 
from England, into linseed oil with 
slab and muller . He used vegetable 
dyes, and had a limited range of 
colors. 

In 1700 Thomas Chi Id p a painter 
who ran a little shop In Boston* tlflft- 
ported an historic ball of stone 
from England. This "Boston Stone" 
was the major piece of equipment 
for the first paint mill In America, 
It was fitted into a stone trough 
which held about two barrels of 
paint, The paint W mixed thick 
and placed in the trough. The ball 
ground the paint as it moved back- 
ward and forward. The crude mill 
ceased to grind in 1W. The stone, 
however p was incorporated Into the 
wall of a building on Marshall 
Street In Boston, where It still can 
be seen. 

For the austere New England 
Purit^ns^ the decorative use of 
paint, even on the walls of a house* 
was morally unacceptable. In 1739 
the Rev, Thomas Allen of Charles- 
town, Mass_ r was publicly chastised 
for *'encou raging the tendency to 
showy, aristocratic ways of living 
that would endanger the live* of 
the community;' after painting his 
houw* 

In later years paint became a 
symbol of social prestige. Gleam - 
ins coats of paint distinguished the 
homes of the rich. 

For mere tradespeople paint was 
taboo. 

It wasn't long, however, be J are 
the Yankees 1 drive for material 
advancement and for p quality 
superseded their puritanical Inhi- 



bitions. The democratic code was 
accordingly broadened — all men 
became endowed with equal rights 
to paint their homes, 

With the growing popularity of 
house painting* several paint busi- 
nesses flourished, Including the 
oldest member of the industry to- 
day, Devoe and Raynolds. In 1754 
William Pot opened u small estab- 
lishment as a "painter and 
glacier," He rapidly branched out 
—first into selling, then into im- 
porting since practically all the 
raw materials for painting came 
from England. The pigments were 
bought dry and ground in oil for 
sale, so he was soon a manufac- 
turer, too, 

Post died In 1800. leaving the 
business to hks sons. After various? 
reorganisations, it became Devoe 
and Raynolds, one of the large 
paint manufacturers today, 

Buring the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, Philadelphia was the home of 
paint making as well as publishing. 
In 1304, Samuel Wethertll and Son 
became the first actual manufac- 
turer of white lead In America* 
managing to buck years of fierce 
competition with England, The 
firm, now known as George IX 
Wetherill. Ine , is still in existence. 

In 1811, John Harrison estab- 
lished the second white lead plant 
there. His company Is now part of 
the Du Pont organization, 

Philadelphia Is also the home of 
the oldest varnish maker in the 
United States r C. Schrark nud 
Company, which was started in 
Ittlft nrar Lhe site of its present 
plant, 

LonRfellow^ famous poem about 
the village blacksmith mi^ht well 
have read, l TJnder the spreading 
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cheaLnut tree the varnish maker 
cooks." Because it wa$ in this 
"YiliJige Smithy M that two ot 
America's earnest varnish makers 
had worked. Franklin Houghton 
suid David McCLure "cooked" varn- 
ish in small portable kettles, using 
linseed oil the traditional "driers," 
African copal yums and turpen- 
ttoe, 

Vami&h "eookini" In those days 
might well have occasioned a poem 
for other reasons, It w&s virtually 
a black art, "Recipes'* were 
guarded with shotguns. They wer£ 
fretiuently stolen and then bought 
and sold In brisk illegal traffic. In- 
gredients used in making varnish 
usually were designated bf num- 
ber i p and curiosity on the part of 
an employe meant peremptory 
discharge. 

The manufacture of prepared or 
reiidy-mlxed paint, as we know it 
today, grew ont of the demands of 
nonprofessional cuatomera for 
mc3^f?st quantities. The first such 
paint was patented July 16, 1867. 

Henry A. Sherwln, a young paint 
dealer In his mld-20's and aware of 
tht tremendous possibilities, 
sought an improved formula. In 
1B70, he joined forces with Edward 
P. Williams, part owner of a glass 
factory , and started the firm which 
was destined to become one of. the 
largest paint manufacturers In the 
world, the Sherwln -Williams Com- 
pany. 

Their first paint-making ma- 
chinery in a small Cleveland shop 
consisted of one secondhand stone 
mill and m putty chaser. The tech- 
nical staff numbered one chemist. 

Pi5 c 1tie$ ^ re w , the paint Industry 
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really got under way. The next 
half century was a period of 
mushrooming growth, diversifies- ( 
lion, refinements of technique and| 
production, and Improvements in| 
the product. 

In the early 1920's a spectacular 
new product changed the face of 
entire industries— not least anion e 
them the paint and varnish Indus- 
try itself. This was nitrocellulose 
lac quel", notable tot Ita quick -dry- 
ing properties. 

The new lacquer slashed produc- 
tion costs of automobiles, which 
could now be "finished" in less 
than a day. Until then the appli- 
cation of many coats of slow- dry- 
ing finish had taken as much as 
a month, In addition to the obvious 
economies, vast areas of space were 
saved, for extensive plant space no 
longer had to be set aside for the 
drying process. 

Today the manufacture of paint, 
varnish and lacquer is a major 
American industry. Since 104*7* an- 
nual sales have passed the 11,000,- 
G0D.0O0 mark. 

Paint manufacturing establish- 
ments number approximately 1,400 
and are located in practically every 
state of the Union, They employ 
roughly 54,000 workers. Their 
products are sold through more 
than 100 .000 retail outlets. 

More than 2.000 raw materials 
are used by the industry In the 
manufacture of protective coat- 
ings today. Several thousand re- 
search workers are engaged in 
solving the problems that inevi- 
tably arise from the myriad uses of 
paint products. 
Every structure, engineering 
product, tools of trade, 
instruments of science, 
factory and farm equip- 
ment must be wholly or 
partially painted. But 
one section of the public 
remains singularly un« j 
impressed, It is made up t 
of customers who refuse 
to regard the paint they 
buy as a carefully form- 
ulated product. They 
loss in some linseed oil, 
turpentine, possibly the 
dregs of another can of 
paint — and then attack 
the product for noti 
bearing out its maker's 
claims. 

When it has convinced 
such debonair paint 
users that It Is more 
than a bucket and 
paddle field, the paint, 
varnish and lacquer in- 
dustry will feel it really 
has come of age. 

— Hahvtv B S torch 
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Those Hay Burning Hot Rods 



(Continued from puge 32} 
mannerisms, She puts her feet 
down without the hoofs clipping 
one smother or kicking herself, 
Sometimes trotters lift their fore- 
legs high. Thin looks spectacular 
lint does not cover much ground. 
To cure this the trainer screws in- 
verted T bam to the front hoofs 
and slips sskllU brass weights into 
them. These weights, which vary 
from two to six ounces, earry the 
hoof s forward, forcing them to 
cover more ground with each step. 

Wallen is not the only amateur 
who makes his headquarters at 
Freehold^ which has been a trot- 
ting center for 9S years, but he Is 
the only one who has done much 
driving. One of his fehow horse- 
men is August "Augle" Daesener, 
win j operates, the town's leading 
hotel and whose collection of horse 
shoes Includes one from Maud S , 
the horse made famous by Currier 
&i Ives. Daesener owns a three- 
year-old seal brown trotter named 
Linda Rosecroft. 

Another amateur who puts up at 
Freehold is Joseph H, Rowan, a re- 
tired New York City police iteu ten- 
ant who got interested In horses 
30 years ago. He finally bought a 
horse mimed Madeline C for $200 
about 12 years ago. then bred her 
to a faster horse< and g ot a well- 
built trotter, Advance Guard, 
which has a mark of 2:12. Ever 
since his retirement last year, 
Rowan has taken care of his own 
horses, banging around from one 
small track to another, 

Jk Ifs often hard work." he says, 
"but it keeps you outdoors and if 
you like horses, you really enjoy it" 
Rowan plans m take his houses to 
the Yonkers track this fall because 
its purses amount to nearly S3 ,000 
a race. By landing In the money" 
or winning a race at these bigger 
tracks mast of the amateurs make 
enough to pay their feed bills. 

One freehold horse. Beacon 
Rose croft, Is descended from the 
same line that produced Demon 
Hanover, the winner of the 1MB 
H;uriuJeUuiUm .jkJh Mir rems uf 
the country's best, known amateur 
owner-d river t Harrison R. Hoyt> a 
Dan bury hat manufacturer. Bea- 
con Rosecroft is owned jointly by 
tilt-year-old A Robert Kehs and his 
son. They operate a grocery store 
in Freehold and paid, by country 
fair standards, a barrel of money 
for her— fl r 0Ou; They bought her 
last March and a month later be- 
gan racing her at the track out- 



*tdt Washington . She pulled up 
lame and hasn't raced sinc*x Th$ 
Kehs have put her on a farm near 
Freehold to rest. 

"She hasn't got a ho wed tendon/ 1 
says the elder Kehs, "but she's too 
Mood a horse to take any chances. 
When she's in shape, she should do 

What helps to give the pictur* 
esq ue Freehold track a flavor of the 
past is an old bent and gnarled, 
gall us -sna ppl n g . tobacco- chewing 
trainer named Dorey Pope, who 
admits to Gfi though most people 
think he Is i$0. He is still actively 
training and racing horses and 
everyone around Freehold comes 
to him for advice, 

Ji I went with the horses when I 
was 11 years old and I never seen 
nothing since," he says. 
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Freehold has always been his 
headquarters. 

■ J Horse racing is mostly judg- 
ment," he is fond of saying- A year 
ago he realised that he had a 
trotter named Josedale Bold ready 
to go the mile ih less than the 2 : 08 
mark that the better horses were 
turning in. He quietly entered the 
horse In a race. The betters sized 
up the bent old man and his un- 
known horse els the longest shot of 
the day, &0 to one, Dorey bet $30 
across the board on himself and 
his horse. He breezed through, an 
easy victor, and collected his im- 
pressive winnings. 

"That's what 1 mean by Judg- 
ment/' he crows happily. 

Some of the kinds of judgment 
required in harness racing are un- 
known In flat, running races be- 
cause each driver Is handling a 
two-wheeled cart as well as fast 
horse. The chances of a horse 
stepping through your wheels If 
you cut too sharply in front Of him 
are high. Collisions and spills are 
frequent. Sometimes the sulkies 
are so tightly bunched when 
rounding the first turn that wheels 
are within wheels and horses are 
breathing down drivers 1 necks. At 
I.3i:l1 l.iirii rveryuntf is npihtmg E&f 
the rail. What most laymen watch- 



ing trotting races do not realise is 
that the No. 1 position is even more 
favored than the lead because the 
lead h orse breaks the wind and sets 
the pace — and If he veers wide on 
the last curve, the No, 2 horse can 
come inside on the rail to win. 
Therrfnre. the NO. t spot Is often 
called the " win-hole/' 

Most Spit3£ ofrur on the first 
turn. One of the worst spills in 
trotting history occurred at Roose- 
velt Raceway one night when 
Kaola, in the lead, somehow 
crossed her front legs and fell. 
Seven horses, sulkies and men 
piled up on top of her. 

Occasionally, a veteran driver, 
finding himself boxed ln r will 
shout, M My horse broke! Lcmme 
out!" Since a horse that has 
"hrnken" gait Is running — and 
hence traveling faster, everyone 
ahead is In danger of being run 
down. They must open up to let 
the Inside horse through — and 
then they see the horse hasn't 
really broken but comes sailing 
through in salt and they have !■■■•! 
their advantage. 

One of the biggest problems the 
amateur driver faces Is thai of rat- 
ing his hofiie against the others in 
a race, Both trotters and pacers 
are generally considered to have 
two ^brushes" — bursts of speed. 
One brush Is usually consumed 
trying to get the rail by the first 
turn. The second Is saved for the 
tinish. 

SometlmeSj when starting from 
a bad pole position, a driver win 
take It easy in the first quarter, let 
the others use up their horses' 
strength* then give his horse Its 
first brush on the hack stretch 
when the others are tired. It is be- 
cause the horses have only two 
brushes that they sometimes race 
furiously to the first turn^ then 
settle into a long string with every 
horse on the rail, continuing in 
this fashion until they reach the 
final turn when they again rush 
furiously. 

The long half-mile with the 
horses strung out, one behind the 
other. Is unspectacular but nerve- 
wracKing to the drivers, each of 
whom feels he should maybe "gq 
outside 4 ' In an attempt to pass — 
and each of whom knows that If 
he does he may be trapped out 
there, unable to get back to the rail 
because the horses behind will 
move up the moment he pulls out 
to pass. Sometimes a driver will 
start a tit, then change his mind, 
try to come back to the rail and 
find that the driver behind him has 
squeezed his horse between his 
sulky wheel and the rail. This then 
forces him out. A horses one sulky 
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width out from the rail muat travel 
further than the horse on the rail 
and sot) zi uses up his strength. 

Sometimes knowledge of other 
horses' habits helps to win the 
races. The great pacer Dr. Stanton, 
for example. Is a "front runtier/' 
which means that he runs best In 
the lead and will run himself bow- 
legged trying to stay there. When 
graying Llndy Frailer first brought 
Dr. Stanton east after setting sev- 
eral world's records In California, 
sorqe drivers determined to hum We 
the champion. They entered a 
horse named His Lady in Dr. Stan- 
ton T s first race, knowing that she 
could trc counted on to run a 
furious first quarter and then fade. 
At th* starter's cry of "Go!" Dr. 
Stanton got the lead but the speedy 
mare immediately challenged him, 
Dr. Stanton burned himself out In 
the first quarter mile. Neither Dr. 
Stanton nor His Lady did much for 
the remainder of the race. 

Such tricks Lire .seldom pHyed jit 
country fair tracks, but Stanley 
Dancer; a 23 -year- old New Jersey 
(arm boy, played a different kind 
of trick last year He Learned to 
race at Freehold: which is not far 
from hi, 1 ! father's farm at New 
Egypt. The Dancers, as farmers, 
always had trotters and they even 
had a half-mile sandy track. 

On a hunch Stanley worked his 
horse right through the winter on 
his track, When the Yon leers track 
opened early in the spring, he 
moved his shaggy, winter- coated 
horses over there— and proceeded 
to clean up purse after purse. The 
track, slow and muddy, resembled 
his sand track back home. The 
chilly nights didn't bother his 
horses F but the sleek animals that 
had wintered In sunny nortda 
couldn't get warmed up enough to 
run well, rn his first 12 trips to the 
post Dancer produced eight win- 
ners. The only horse Stanley 
Dancer owned was a 12-year-old 
named Candor, that had been sold 
to him as ''hopeless" for $250. None 
of her previous trainers ever had 
been able to keep her from pulling 
up lame. Dancer changed every- 
thing lrom her feed to her shoes 
and retrained her. In less than two 
years he won 38,000 with her 

Dancer has become a profes- 
sional trainer and driver, a natural 
enough sequence for a young man 
But not many of the amateur 
owner -drivers, most of whom al- 
ready have had a full career, look 
forward to becoming professionals. 

"Ill be satisfied/' most of them 
say, "If I can Just about break even 
financially and if I can lower the ! 
horse's time. That keeps it a sport ! 
and not a business/ 1 
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So You Want a Share in LL S. Industry 



(Continued from page 35) 
torn of the depre^icm, 37 shares for 
the sam^ money. 

After that business mid pricea 
Improved. By 1930,-5320 wauJd have 
bought you only eight shares. Then 
the business cycle turned down- 
wtird a^ain and In 1 HU $4&4 would 
have bought 14 shares. Thereafter 
t here wfis sl steady rise in OM ^tock 
prices and last year you would have 
spent S49D txi add only five shares 
to your investment* 

But what of the over -all pleture? 
During the 22- year period, Gen- 
iMil Moior^ . h"-k r: i s i u i <1 Uxm a 
3929 high of 91% to S. 1932 low of 
T% and back to a current level of 
about 100 (di^re^ardine the price 
change Invoived in l§50's spllt-up 
of shares.) This wauJtf mean an 
average price of Buying ap- 
proximately $500 worth a year, re- 
gardless of price per share, you 
would have at the end of the 22 
years 265 shares costing Sll h l02, er 
an average cost of (42 a share. The 
whole lot Is worth about $26,500 in 
today's market, even after having 
taken out dividends over the 22 
years of $13/103.55. 

Thus the dollar-averaging sys- 
tem would not only haw bought 
you more shares when prices were 
low, and fewer when prices were 
high (thereby bringing down your 
average cost) but, more important, 
would have kept you from falling 
into the habits of the market 
dabbler, tte plays the hunches and 
runs with the mob, A composite of 
all the dabblers since 1929 would 
look something like this: 

Toward the end Of 1929, when 
everything was going up* he prob- 
ably plunged for 50 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors at somewhere around 
$90 a share, or 84,500. Then came 
the big slide when no dabbler in hi* 
right mind could be interested in 
buying stocks, But in 1936 things 
were looking up again so he bought 
another 50 for $3,000, only to dis- 
cover that business had not yet 
turned the corner, So he once more 
retired to the sidelines. In 1942 he 
probably got disgusted and sold 
out. If he got $Z$m for his 57,500 
investment he was Luckier than he 
deserved. 

The dollar -Live racing program 
also Is best suited to the Investor 
who intends to acquire storks 
steadily and hold them for Indeter- 
minate periods. Its potential users 
constitute by far the largest class 
of ordinary folk with spare cash. It 
is based on the constructive as- 



sumption that no matter what 
blow the economy may suffer. It al- 
ways will come back, 

With the equivalent of the total 
population of Canada added to our 
buying market in the past ten 
years, with leading chemical com* 
panies doing more than half their 
business In products which virtu- 
ally were unknown 20 years ago p 
this Is not a careless assu mptton. It 
js basic to any long-term Invest- 
ment program. It lias the addi- 
tional safeguard of turning the in- 
vestor's attention to the securities 
of top-notch, long-lived, funda- 
mental companies. 

Investment formulas are not. nf 
course* ffcstricted to the f 500-a- 
year Investor. In fact, they are fol- 
lowed most religiously by the 
larger BMtttimrmK with funds* run- 
ning into the millions. The indi- 
vidual investor faced with the 
problem of putting $5 r 0OQ. $30,000 
or even more to work woutd do well 
to follow their lead. 

These formulas, while slightly 
more complex than the do Mar 
averaging described above are, 
generally speaking based orj the 
theory that the value of stock and 
the value of the dollar tor its 
equivalent — high - grade bonds) 
move In different directions. They 
call, therefore, for moving funds 
back and forth between stocks and 
bonds so as lo benefit most from a 
rising stock market and suffer least 
from a falling one. They arc de- 
signed primarily for 'defensive" 
Investing* for protection of capital 
rather than for any vigorous at- 
tempt to pile up wealth. 

One of the most common of these 
is the equalizing program. If you 
had a fund of r say, $20,000 to put 
to work and wanted to follow this 
program, you would put. siq.ooq 
into stocks and S 10,000 into high- 
grade bonds or cash. From then on 
your aim would be to keep both 
parts of your portfolio in balance. 
If stock prices fell 20 per cent* giv- 
ing you $8,000 in stocks against the 
$10,004 in cash and bonds, you 
would sell SLOOO of bonds and put 
that into stocks, restoring your in- 
vestment balance of 59,000 each. If 
another 20 per cent Mock market 
drop were sustained, the process 
would be repented. Thusyou would 
be automatically moving from 
bonds into stocks as the stock mar- 
ket declined^ 

When the subsequent rally got 
under way {and all Wall Street 
theories are based on the belief 
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that there no Mich thins as a 
one-way market ) you would And 
yourself with more shares of stock, 
and thus better situated to share 
in the rise. As stock market prices 
continue to advance, the system 
would calJ for you to reverse your- 
self, gelling stock and shifting 
more and more funds to the re lu- 
ll ve safety of rash and high-grade 
bonds. Thus the system provides a 
check on the natural tendency of 
investors to continue to hold, or 
even buy more, stock as the price 
structure becomes more top-heary. 

Variations of this plan are fol- 
lowed by Va^sar and Yale in the 
Investment of their funds and by 
practically all the multimillion- 
dollar Investment trusts. In some 
0*669, shifting of funds from stocks 
to bonds and back again are car- 
ried out at various predetermined 
stock market price JeveU; in tfhttt 
the equalizing formula of 50 per 
cent stock, and 50 per cent bonds Is 
varied to 40-60 or 30-70, In other 
words, the investor decides before- 
hand what percentage of his 
money he wants to put into stocks, 
what percentage into bonds. 

You will find investors who 
choose to take their annua] Christ- 
mas hfjnui, buy ej& many shared as 
they can get of the stock they are 
then accumulating and then for- 
get about the market until nest 
year. Others may want to manage 
their funds more closely. 

Even with relatively small 
amounts tn Invest, anyone can do 
so if he cares to adapt one of the 
equalizing programs to tifs own 
use. Though . he may not have 
$10,000 or 120,000 to play with, he 
can follow the same program of 
shifting between stocks and bonds 
by directing his new investment 
* money, as he accumulates it, into 
mutual investment trust shares 
based on common stocks, or into 
those based on conservative high- 
grade corporate and government 
bondR. While it would be imprac- 
ticable to shift the money he al- 
ready has Invested, he can at least 
trim his current investments to the 
prevailing financial winds. 

But in any event the particular 
formula Is In Itself of relatively 
minor importance. What Is impor- 
tant is that you follow some 
pattern of investment. For form- 
ula Investing, honestly adhered to r 
can eliminate the hysteria which 
made for 1929; can keep the sensi- 
ble, conservative business man who 
ordinarily ponders the relative 
merits of the $1.10 and $1.35 blue 
plates from foolishly gambling a 
year's savings on an unknown 
stock because, he heard, "the mar- 
kets going up." 
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Your Santa fe Freight Representative 
knows the answers to your problems 



Your Santa Fe freight repre- 
sentative is a professional 
"answer man/ 1 with ready 
access to [he collective infor- 
mation, knowledge and 
"know-how" of Santa Fe's 
entire organization of trans* 
ponauon specialists. 



He is either in your town, 
or has your town Assigned to 
him. Either way, he is no fur- 
ther away than your telephone* 
Call on him freely for expert 
advice on your shipping prob- 
lems. Find out why it pays to 
tbip S*ut* f * alt the way. 



F. H- Rockwell. Gmr*f freight Traffic Affft 
Siiiia Fe .Syarctn Linns H Chicago 4 ¥ llliinoift 

Santa Fe— all the way 
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Like your safe deposit bux f every 
Todd Check Sorter has fuo keys 
—one for the executive whose 
signature it contains and one for 
the clerk who operates it. No 
machine can go into operation 
without hotfo keys— a double pro- 
ttLiiiju for your sign-nurc and llII 
the funds it controls. In addition^ 
each Todd Signer ojj a nan-reset- 
Fahlc meter which fltitomfltically 
counts every check signed and 
processed- 

And— when the money yoo 
spend For a Todd Signer is smor- 
iizliI — it costs no more; per year 
thiin the rental of * s,»fu deposit 
box. 

Thousands of Todd Check 
Signers are used today by books 
and commercial firms of al] sizes, 
both large and small. Countless 
mi It ions of checks hnve been 
signed witb Todd Signers with 
perfect control and maximum 
safety. 

# To get the nil I facts about the 
Todci Signer— the machine that 

carries a iwo-yc*r t S 10,000 guar- 
antee sgajnst counterfeiting of 
signature plate— mail the coupon 
now, No obligation, of course, 
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The Men Who Build tht; Dam 



fCon tin tied" /roiH nape 47 ) 
What's behind him? 
Two hundred and fifty feet of 
solid ,ur 

To understand what thai means, 
crawl out on a window ledge of 
the twenty-mth story of a big 
building some day. Stand up. 
Face in. Let go. 

Now, imftf Ine 13 tons hitting you 
in the stomach. 

Thais what It's like, and Cox 
may do It a do^en times a day This 
lime he's standing up there, steady 
as a rock. Peaches Inches tin? 
bucket out, now in, now down — 
slow there! One stutter, one inch 
of misjudgment, and a man's life 
is last l Down it comes. Oels 
steadies It, 

Cox is behind, hidden, Seconds 
pass, then — wham ■ Out comes the 
mud, and the bucket h relieved of 
eight tons. Jumps. Then Peaches 
talks it away — and there 'a Cox, 
calmly chewing his tobacco. 

What makes a good bucket- 
buster Is the speed with which he 
docs his job, hitting that thing at 
Just the precise second, getting 
that concrete poured m a hurry. 
In the center of a pour, Oels and 
Cox work smoothly, swiftly like 
two well oiled robots tinted Into 
the same wave length. On the 
edges, though, it's different. When 
the element; of danger enters, the 
orders, from the top down, are to 
take it easy, and Oels enforces 
them, 

"I'd rather he'd take all day to 
bust One bucket, than kill himself 
In a hurry." Oels said. M BJ11 P you 
take your damn time." 

Strangely; no bucket busters 
were killed on Bull Shoals dam, 
and none injured through tailing. 

It seems to be the little tilings 
that cause accidents, One bucket- 
buster heard the cry of "head- 
ache," saw the bucket coming 
down, saw it swinging, and was 
getting out of the way when his 
helmet fell off, Through force of 
habit r he bent over to pick it up. 
The bucket hit hint as he was 
bending over, and knocked him 
sprawling. Everybody laughed. 

They laughed, that is until they 
found out what 13 tons can do. 
The man's lower spine was broken 
and he ll never walk again. 

Ray Ceal, rolling a cigarette, 
starts talking about fishing around 
here, and one thins leads to an- 
other. First thing you know, there's 
Oels running Ceai's vibrator. You 
ask Big Dave about It. 



"No thin' unusual about that/' 
Big Dave says. "He relieves all of 
us all the ttme, He's a good man, 
that boy." 

And Indeed, Oels has come a lontf 
way. Son of a dirt farmer, he didn't 
get past the eighth grade. He 
worked In California a little, law 
the world, so to speak, and came 
back to Arkansas. He married a 
pretty little friri— they have a 
pretty baby, too — and now is 
building his own home. His straight 
pay rum about JS7 a week, but he 
gets a lot of overtime— at 52.50 an 
hour, 

Oels is clever and smooth— he 
stands out among his bunch of 
stubble- faced laborers like a boy 
scout — but he's also a worker, as 
witness his performance with the 




"Oil. iili^ pops lukiiijj n Imlhr 



vibrator. He's next to the youngest 
man on his team, but has the 
though if ulness of a much older 
man. 

Some foremen resent the loss o( 
time when the safety man comes 
around, but not Gek, He entour- 
ages him to stay even longer, and 
attempts to Impress on his team 
the value of listening to advice that 
might save them from Injury or 
death, And still he gets as much 
concrete poured aa any foreman on 
the job. 

And that's how Bull Shoal* dam 
got built, There was top-notch 
planning by top-notch contractors, 
there was the purchase and con- 
struction of big equipment, but 
when It really came down to who 
did the work, it was a team of men , 
good workers under good direction, 
who built Bull Shoals dam. 
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Boost For enterprise 

THE free enterprise system Is 
handicapped hy the circumstance 
that business men— Hs best friend* 
and ablest practitioners— are so 
ill-at-e&$e on soap boxes, while the 
WenrefB of economic falsLes ptlt Up 
their best front when liiLrjiJi^ulng 
an audience. 

Paul B, West, president of the 
Even -Hay Company, Inc.* of 
Newark. N J., has found a way 
around this obstacle, through a 
simple device which makes every 
letter n harbinger of the AmeriCMi 
way. At the loot of hts station ery 
he prints: 

"This product was conceived and 
manufactured in, the United States 
or America under a system of Free 
Enterprise where the lights ol the 
individual are protected in his pur- 
suit oi health, weaJth and happl- 
n&as" 

In West's opinion, if more busi- 
ness men would place some such 
statement on their products, their 
letterh.e&ds p their advertising, per- 
haps the American public would 
realize that todays business man, 
as well as the business man of the 
past, does play a very important 
role In the nation's economy and 
way of life. 

Increase in plant capacity 

"THE thirty -sis months after 
Korea [through June, 1853) may 
i>ee an expenditure of from $25.- 
000,000,000 to $30.000 000.000 for 
new plant and equipment," Alvln 
May tip. Defense Production Ad- 
ministration official h told an indus- 
trial conference sponsored hy the 
Society of Industrial Realtors and 
thp Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, In Philadelphia. 

"This outlay will about < a qnai the 
amount Invested in industrial 
plant and equipment during the 
six years after the German inva- 
sion of Prance. However, because 
of the greatly increased cost of 
building Industrial facilities, the 
physical amount of new capadty to 
be constructed will equal only 



about 50 per cent or the World War 
II program. 11 

Pressing problems In locating 
new factories, the conference 
agreed, are a growing water short- 
age, a freight rate structure re- 
sulting from piecemeal: Increases 
since 1046 and JncreRAlnsE state 
taxes on Industry. 

"New state levies, combined with 
steadily mounting rates of exist- 
ing taxes are placing an ever-in- 
creasing tax burden on the bold- 
ness community," Theodore X- 
Warner, Jr. t Pennsylvania Railroad 
attorney, told the conference, ,b A 
state which is expanding and de- 
veloping new and additional In- 
dustries can afford to Impose low 
taxes. Hjuh tax^s nir br- £3 li- 
ning of a vicious circle in that the 
taxables are driven from the state 
or fall to expand, thereby requir- 
ing additional taxes from the re* 
Iriaindng Industries/ 1 

Executives need raises, top 

PRACTICALLY every firm has 
£ome definite plan which provides 
periodic promotions and salary in- 
creases for stenographers, clerks K 
factory hands and office boys. But 
how does the boss get a raine? 

The Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York thinks the 
question is pertinent, Having just 
asked 223 firms in the New York 
j]}^lroxjoLLLLLci area how they 
handled advances in the upper 
echelons p the Association has come 
lo regard executive and profes- 
sional personnel as forgotten men. 

Only 15Q of the companies had 
policies calling for review of ex- 
ecutive performance and only nine 
of these had plans for acting on 
what the review showed. 

School in a hotel 

ONLY an unwary writer calls any- 
thing unique because a reader 
.somewhere Is sure to confound him 
hy producing another just like it. 

But it seems safe to say that the 
S2.0D0.0fl0 KellogE Center for Con- j 
tin nh ng Educ.ir.ioii which Michigan ] 
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Sinifh-forona 

CASHIER 

Th* fdibl low-curi machine for your H&ce 
ui huiincu. AIL rht ndvinccd feature* of 
Smith-Coron* Adding Machine! are in- 
cluded in thii complete cash register. 

V&rlely of k*ybcarcft lets ynu record and 
c|»iii f y «nb tak aorordi ng. to you r needs. 
ttooiYsy cash drawer ilidci imoothly tn 
ball bearing roller* 

Tomppf-Proef derail tape is fully widnircl 
and l&cktd ro keep your emrie* con ft* 
denlLil And safe. S*mc key IocJei echaI key* 
fub-iotal Jury, and case, See your Smith* 
Coruna dealer or mail Coupon for cum* 
piece informal ion. 
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ADDING MACHINE 

E»y to op«r ata, 
TrevbR* -fr*4. 
Adv*nc*d fului 
Low L&ir. 
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Suite College is completing this 
month will be. at least, different. 

Financed largely through a 
grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, the seven-story structure wsll 
have 193 hotel -type double rooms, 
dtniiiK facilities for more than 
1,000 persons, an auditorium tint- 
ing 353, 15 conference rooms, five 
laboratories and a reading room 
for hotel and restaurant manage- 
ment students. 

The building will serve two pur- 
poses First, it will provide facil- 
ities for the on -cam p us phases of 
the school's Continuing Education 
Service, begun In 1948 and which 
last year served 125,000 persons in 
special course*, business and In- 
dustrial training projects. With 
the new facilities, the number 
served Js expected to double. 

Second, the new tenter will pro- 
vide hotel and restaurant manage- 
ment students with an excellent 
laboratory. They will take an ac- 
tive part In Its ope rations. 

Where men ore poor shoppers 

PAPA may be a safe hand with a 
dollar In most places — but don't 
turn htm Loose In a grocery store. 

This advice comes from Hafph 
Head of Batten, Barton, Dues tine & 
Osbom and John Traeg, president 
of the New York State Food Mer- 
chants Association, who recently 
explored the ways of a man with a 
market basket, 

They found that, although SB per 
cent of husbands shop once a week 
or oftener, 53 per cent shop 
"usually" and 23 per cent 4 'some- 
times/ 1 the male of the species will 
buy things his wife does not buy, 
will huy larger packages and spend 
more money. Moreover, at feast a 
third of thfr time, he pays the 
larger bill out of the grocery bud- 
get — not out of his own pocket. 

What happens when he frets the 
purchases home Is fortunately 
privileged testimony — but wives 
seem to agree that, In spite of prac- 
tice, husbands don't know how to 
buy fresh meats, fresh vegetables 
or fresh fruits properly, 

Threats of antitrust 

THE one thing that makes the 
United States stronger than other 
nations \x the productive capacity 
of its industry/' in the opinion of 
Co), H. A, Touimin. Jr., attorney of 
Dayton and Washington, D. C. 

He regards the action- of the De- 
part men i of Justice In "filing more 
antitrust suits since 1938 than In 
all previous history of the antitrust 
laws," as a real threat to that 
strength. 

Addressing the Eastern Confer- 



ence of the Controllers Institute of 
America In New York. Colonel 
Touimin declared thut, though the 
44 antitrust laws were meant to 
tvpuliiU- methods of business und 
insure fair play — not change 
methods of business or destroy 
business organization," American 
business d *must now be organized 
for a Legal war H as well as for pro- 
duction, because federal litigation 
is so great," 

As a remedy, he proposed Lhat 
Congress enact into law a plan 
with these principal features: 

1 P Take the power of administer- 
ing the antitrust laws out of the 
hands of the Department of 
Justice, 

2. Establish an "Antitrust 
Aut horit y 1 ' — an 1 m p ar tlal, non- 
part Isan board, Ircluding repre- 
sentatives of business, labor and 
the public 

3. Make this Authority an ad- 
ministrative and policy-making 
agency to which business might go 
to find out whether lis activities or 
contemplated activities are viola- 
tions of law. 

4. Empower the Department of 
Justice to file antitrust suits only 
after the Authority bm acted and 
only in cases where settlements 
cannot be reached by adjustment 
and arbitratiDi] 

"Rest tn Pieces" 

STATISTICS, culled by the loving 
hand of the mathematician, often 
become cold and impersonal facts 
when set hi type; so, in a booklet 
which uses those words in the pre- 
face, the Travelers Insurance 
Companies have attempted to 
combine fact and fantasy in an 
effort to reduce automobile acci- 
dents. 

The booklet titled l Rest in 
Pieces" will be distributed free as 
long as the supply lasts. In It 
traffic accidents which caused 
35,500 deaths and 1 ,793 r S00 Injuries 
in 1950— as compared with 31,800 
deaths and 1,564,000 Injuries hi 
1949~are broken down as to type 
and seriousness 

Virgil Franklin Fartch — popu- 
lar magazine cartoonist better 
known as VIP— has illustrated the 
most practical methods of becom- 
ing a statistic in a traffic accident 
tabulation, and thus "rest in 
pieces." 

According to the booklet, the 
methods are : Hopping stop signs or 
lights; exceeding the speed limit; 
jaywalking; playing in the street: 
believing you own the road; over- 
loading your car; giving careless 
hand signals; insisting on the 
right of way ; not paying attention 
to driving; ignoring slippery or ley 
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pavements : ignoring stop lines and 
pedestrian walks; trying to pass on 
in Us- or curves; nut keeping car in 
good condition; mixing drinks 
with gas; and walking on the 
wrong side of the highway at night. 

Mare manganese 

NATION'S BUSINESS Is engaged 
In a cordial and instructive cor- 
respondence with Frederick Q, 
Payne, the kindly governor of 
Maine. 

In otir June issue we permitted 
Harland Manchester, discussing 
man^ane^e, to write: 

"We have low-grade deposits — 
about one per cent ore — in several 
western states. 11 and to quote a 
mining expert to the effect that, *1f 
we ever have to depend on damPNt.tr 
manganese, we might as well quit." 

To this Governor Payne takes 
polite umbrage. He writes in part: 

"The author Ignores the entire 
eastern section of our country. * * . 
This appears to indicate that he Is 
not familiar with the extehsive de- 
posits in Aroostook County, Me. 
For example , Administrator Boyd 
of the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration calls our deposits one of the 
three largest submarghial de- 
posits in the United States. - - * 

"The United States Bureau of 
Mines has been conducting exten- 
sive drillings In Aroostook County. 

It has been estimated that there 

are approximately 200,000,000 tons 
of ore in one ftve-square-mile area. 
This is but one of seTeral similar 
deposits." 

And the Maine manganese runs 
about ten per cent of ore to the ton. 

Belated researches by the staff 
show that Governor Payne is quit? 
correct. They show also that three 
other eastern states — North Caro- 
lina. South Carolina and New Jer- 
sey — have mnn^an^se deposits 
that we p and Manchester, over- 
looked. 

We hope that h when the gover- 
nors of these states write us F they 
wtu be as gentle as was Governor 
Payne. 

Sfiniigtt* for flood clf^in-up 

AMONG the early arrivals in Kan- 
sas City as the flood waters receded 
was an American Airlines cargo 
plane— carrying a ton of sponges. 

Behind it, four more tons were 
en route by truck. 

Earmarked for use in the city's 
c Leaning up operations, the loads 
were the contribution of O-Cel^O* 
Inc., of Buffalo* manufacturer or 
cellulose sponges They were dis- 
tributed in cooperation with the 
Kansas City Star and the Salva- 
tion Army, 




Remember when commercial aviation was frying 
out its wings? In those days bolh passenger and pilot 
wore cqveralls, helmets, goggles, and parachutes. And 
oftentimes a traveler found himself bounced by a 
sock of moil. 

But things are different now. No longer is air travel 
fust for the rugged individual* It's a standard means 
of getting from ont place to another. 

Your community has changed, too, since flying's 
good old days. Schools are better, so ore medical and 
recreational facilities, and living conditions in general. 

Of course,, im prove ments like these aren't auto- 
mark. They are made because people want them and 
are willing to work for them. 

But people atone don't make a belter community. 
People working together do, Thais where your 
chamber of commerce comes in. It's the rallying point 
for those vwho wont a hand in shaping the good old 
days of tomorrow* 

How about you? Are you ready la pitch in? If so, 
your chamber of commerce executives will tell you 
about membership. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

OF THE UNITED STAffS • Wmhingion 6 « DC 
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TROUBLED OIL 

on the Waters 




MADRIGAL dedicated to the 
proposition that "there's a hole in 
the bottom of th esca" used to serve 
as a hn,ndy, warm-up exercise for 
spontaneous group sinking. 

Louder and sterner choruses are 
being built today around the same 
theme— and the lyric Is heavy with 
political significance. 

Researches have established 
that the hole might well be filled 
with oil a circumstance which* ac- 
cording: to Washington politicians* 
made it an essential part of our na- 
tional defense* Therefore, they 
said, the Government should con- 
LroJ it. The Supreme Court has up- 
held this view in thrw surprising 
decision a which can> Without 
stretching the imagination far 
enough to break lt h cloud the title 
of every citizen's rights, not only 
in navigable waters, but In mines, 
or quarries — and possibly potato 
patches — because the reasoning 
which takes one kind of right from 
a state would serve to take any 
other kind. 

The tale begins when the orig- 
inal 13 colonies, having won their 
independence, became 13 sovereign 
states. As such, each controlled 
not only th* land within its borders 
but* by world-wide acceptance r the 
waters for three miles oft its shores. 
When they ratified the Constitu- 
tion, these states specific aMy 
granted certain rights and Lands to 
the Government. Except Tor navi- 
gation, the rights to tidal and mar- 
ginal waters were not among those 
so conveyed. 

New states entering the Union 
were accepted on an "equal foot- 
ing" with the original J3> 

SOp for 171 years h each state 
controlled the waters off its 



shores In 52 different opinions, 
the Supreme Court upheld their 
power to do this. 

By 1933 the principle was so well 
established that Secretary of the 
Interior Icfees refused to grant fed- 
eral oil leases on marginal Lands 
under the Pacific Ocean within the 
boundaries of California because, 
"title to the soil under the ocean 
within the three-mile limit is in 
the State of California, and the 
land may not be appropriated ex- 
cept by the authority of the state. M 
A little later p when the Secretary 
had decided to his satisfaction that 
the companies developing the off- 
shore oil were "grabbing" national 
resources and that his Department 
Mi on Id take over control, someone 
called his attention to the earlier 
statement. 

"I made a mistake/' he said. 
"And When I make a mistake f it's 
a beaut." 

World events which made na- 
tional defense a paramount need 
gave the federal controllers new 
ammunition. Obviously oil was 
essential to defense. Ergo, said the 
Government, national control was 
necessary. 

This argument reached the Su- 
preme Court in the case of United 
States to. California In 1047 and 
the Court held that the oil under 
California's waters was, indeed, 
under federal control. It re- 
affirmed this view in two later 
cases 

An immediate and practical re- 
sult of this judicial reasoning was 
to make questionable the leases 
which states had granted to pri- 
vate oil companies to develop the 
tidewater oil fields. Leases must 
now presumably issue from the 



Government which, so far, has no 
arrangements to issue them. As a 
result, tidewater olt recovery has 
practically ceased, 

So far oil has been the immedi- 
ate subject of controversy. But the 
Defense Department buys several 
million commodities which are, 
presumably, also essential to na- 
tional safety. If the Government 
can regulate the oil Jands beyond 
low -water mark, a natural next 
step would be to regulate the 
sponges, the usb r shrimp, or what- 
ever else is in those same waters. 

As Sen. George A, Smathers of 
Florida observes, " titles to piers; 
islands, homes, warehouses now 
stand in Jeopardy. . . . If the fed- 
eral Government can, by such 
means, take the marginal lands, it 
can likewise appropriate for itself 
the coal mines oi Pennsylvania, 
the gold mines of Colorado, and the 
silver mines of Nevada. 1 ' 

Already the Justice Department 
is using the theory of "paramount 
rights r expounded in She lidcland? 
case in an effort to seize an Inland 
water supply for n navai establish- 
ment. The Navy had been negotiat- 
ing with private landowners to- 
ward a division of the water in the 
Santa Margarita River In southern 
California. Then the Attorney 
General asked the court to: 

"Declare and determine that ail 
of the rights of the United States of 
Amerjca in and to the Santa Mar- 
garita River are paramount to the 
rights of the defendants, , . " 

Meanwhile, congressmen are 
trying to re-establish the situation 
which existed for almost 180 years. 
The House has passed a bill by Hep. 
Frances Walter, Pennsylvania, spe- 
cifically assigning to the states all 
ownership rights within their 
original boundaries over the 
yield of submerged lands, inland 
and coastal. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States supports this 
bill. In the Chamber view; 

"Federal administration of these 
resources would produce no more 
oil in lcI gas for national defense 
than is possible under state own- 
ership and administration. In fact, 
federal laws, with final authority 
remote from the scene of opera- 
tions, have tended to retard and 
discourage exploration for oil and 
gas underlying Inland federal 
lands" 

The Government argument that 
drilling under a federal lease will 
fee less wasteful than drilling un- 
der state authority seems difficult 
to follow. The Government once 
controlled a considerable acreage 
of the country's oil lands. 

It gave them back to the Indians, 
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This 5T Billion Dollar Market 
of 31 million People 

offers great Opportunity for Industry 

You will hs on Amvrka'f Mam 5tren&h with yaur plant an Ihe 
P*nn*vlvahna Hoilrcod in Ibii rich A Mantle Seaboard area. 

MARKET: Indus Hin-rnik- #iite ".[up lives more tf fOfl 

of Out pi-ipuliiion . . , with nifjrr rhuti of the buying powci ! 

DJV£»StTYi Mnfc than R2 ,<N H I i:n hi>rml iinm tn this U ! 
annually produce billion* of Julian in manufactured goixi*. 
TR ANSPOftTATIONi l-ri.u:hr an I pjs^fiitjjfp -r.um in j | r t .l I y 
ttfram lUiw oier the Pennsylvania anil connecting line* Id 
rlfjs JDC-mjIr stf eti;Ji of trabturd territory Fast* dficiciii 
drioiJ and ks^than-oirload freight leivke. 

ACCESSIBILITY- i .nvrnjrnr to main biphw^¥% secoodwy 
hi^liwjy, ind business centers. Cluw t<j W.l.ii ui^itin. coo I 

POWER, FU€l ANOWATFR: Ample, low- cost circwfc pnwef I 
(..i.kl, L.ik*-, U^. •■lE.iiL'l Vi.itcr in .1 1 ■miJjtiLt . 

AGRICULTURE: I hi near-hy ,l7(-jt jnd prmprrous Jt^fculTuiral 
reginn is borh a market am! >«;mrie of supply 
MANPOWER: The largest supply in Am cut*. 

GOOD LIVING- r*taWintu^l. JtrraUivc -rjiitl ucii tit? , & Wealth 
of culcLira! an J recreaTion.il opportunities near at hand, 

TAXES: Favnrahle for industry, 
DisPERSAii P\&\iy of* r»pcn space m safe f«g$ 
OVERSEAS SHIPPING: Direct- co-dock cr^in lefvk* an New 
YcHffc* Ncwifk r Philadelphia, Hj In mure, Norfolk, Bosion* 
ftovidence and orher pnrtv 

Pennsylvania Railroad 
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PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 

makes the job go 

EASIER-SURER -FASTER 

EASIER because Ma reliant saves at least one 
step in every multiplication. 

SBtli- because Marchanl is the only American male 
calculator with dials for verrving the keyboard enlry 
faster because Marchanl requires fewer 
operator steps in multiplication, and its 
mechanism performs at speeds ranging up 
to twice those of any other calculator. 
Si mm mare than hall ol all calculator work is multipli- 
cation, the obvious choice among calculators is the one 
(last nullifies easier, surer, faster. Ask the Marc haul Man 
in yeur phone boah to prove this statement on your own work 
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